UNITARIAN REVIEW 


Vout. XXXII. MAY, 1889. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


Never shall I forget the enthusiasm excited by the invi- 
tation to the National Conference of “ Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches” at New York, in April of 1865. The 
word “national” suggested an unbounded anticipation. 
The Southern Confederacy had been subdued. The old 
cause of division was removed. We were a nation. The 
great word was “union.” The air tingled with hope. And, 
when the call was sent out for a meeting of all Christian 
believers, it was interpreted in the most generous sense as 
a summons to every true friend of religion of the liberal 
stamp, and was hailed as such by some who could be called 
Christian only under the most elastic definition. There 
was A. Bronson Alcott, for example, the well-known Tran- 
scendentalist and mystic. There were the so-called “ radi- 
cals” in force. 

But these were all doomed to disappointment; for it soon 
became evident that the leaders put a construction on the 
term “Christian” that excluded such as could not call 
Christ “ Lord.” * Protest; however loud and clear, was 


*It would be more strictly correct to say ‘ tolerate” the phrase, as it occurs in 
the preamble; namely, that “the great opportunities and demands for Christian 
labor and consecration at this time increase our sense of the obligations of all dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith,” etc. No person was ever asked 
to assent, much less subscribe, to any proposition whatever ; and there was no other 
membership than that implied in taking part in the proceedings of the brief sessions. 
No person was ever “ excluded ” except by his own construction of the terms.— Ep. 
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vain. Some of the dissidents withdrew without more 
words. Others carried their remonstrance to Syracuse, 
where the Conference met the next year. Again their plea 
was of no avail. They were told that they might under- 
stand the objectionable phrase in their own way, but that 
the phrase itself must remain. This concession did not 
meet the point, inasmuch as the expression carried a pecul- 
iar meaning in the common mind; and any attempt to 
explain this away was regarded as flat denial coupled with 
hypocrisy. 

This virtual exclusion occasioned the formation of the 
Free Religious Association. It can hardly be said to have 
been the cause of it; for even previous to the “ conference ” 
there existed an expectation of some larger, more compre- 
hensive scheme of affiliation on grounds purely spiritual, 
with purpose purely humane. What this might be was 
indefinite, but the demand was urgent; and the Free Relig- 
ious Association aimed at supplying that demand. There 
were one or two small confabulations in the late fall; but 
thoughts first took definite shape at a meeting held at Dr. 
Bartol’s on Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1867, called by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, John Weiss, Edward C. Towne, Francis E. Abbot, 
and William J. Potter, with a view of considering the plan 
of forming a new association on the basis of free thought. 
At this meeting, bold words were spoken on both sides; 
and, after long debate, it was decided to call a public meet- 
ing. This was done by a committee consisting of O. B. 
Frothingham, W. J. Potter, and Rowland Connor. Thurs- 
day, May 30, was the day fixed on, Horticultural Hall the 
place, ten o’clock in the forenoon the hour. The speakers 
asked were R. W. Emerson, John Weiss, R. D. Owen, W. H. 
Furness, Lucretia Mott, Henry Blanchard, T. W. Higgin- 
son, D. A. Wasson, I. M. Wise, Oliver Johnson, F. E. Abbot, 
and Max Lilienthal. On motion of E. C. Towne, W. J. 
Potter, F. E. Abbot, R. P. Hallowell, H.C. De Long, Han- 
nah E. Stevenson, were nominated a committee to report a 
plan of organization. In this the aim of the Association was 
defined as “ being to promote the interests of pure religion, 
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to encourage the scientific study of theology, and to increase 
fellowship in the spirit; and to this end all persons inter- 
ested in these objects are cordially invited to its member- 
ship, while membership” in it left “each individual responsi- 
ble for his own opinions alone, and affected in no degree his 
relations to other associations.” 

The hall was crowded. The spirit was jubilant. I well 
remember Mr. Emerson as coming in, making his way 
shyly to the front, listening attentively to the speaking, 
and finally being persuaded to come up on the platform and 
say something himself. He spoke again in 1869, was elected 
vice-president in 1877, and always cherished the idea which 
the Association had at heart. In fact, not many of the 
original friends of the organization ever abandoned it. 

Not all that were invited to the first conference re- 
sponded. Dr. Furness, for instance, never took an interest 
in the movement. Then, as the aim of the Association re- 
vealed itself, and the drift towards “liberalism” became 
decided, some fell away. It became more and more difficult 
to induce orthodox men to appear on the platform; and in 
1870 the plan of an open court, where every believer could 
present his own statement, had to be abandoned. The 
Roman Catholics never sent a representative. A few left 
the Association because it was too religious; a few, because 
they did not find it religious enough. But, on the whole, 
the gains more than balanced the losses. 

Mr. Frothingham was succeeded as president, in 1878, by 
Felix Adler, a man of deep earnestness and ardent humani- 
tarian zeal, who remained in the seat till 1882, and declined 
a re-election on the ground, it was supposed, that the plan of 
the Association was not adapted to his purposes. Then came 
William J. Potter, who fills the office now. The policy of 
the organization has not materially changed, although proj- 
ects for rendering it more effectual in practical directions 
have been entertained from the earliest period and seriously 
attempted. The constituency continued about the same. 
Mr. A. B. Alcott was almost always on the platform. Mrs. 
Mott was often there. Rev. C. A. Bartol was a familiar 
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and most welcome presence. T. W. Higginson rarely failed. 
There was always a distinguished company at the annual 
conventions. These were held on Friday of Anniversary 
Week, and at first consisted of three sessions, each intro- 
duced by an essay followed by discussion. Later, the even- 
ing was occupied by a social festival, at which there were 
short speeches. Some very remarkable papers were read 
before the Association, and some very striking speeches were 
delivered. 

The constitution was never seriously departed from either 
in its letter or in its spirit. So strictly were these adhered 
to that on one occasion, early in the history of the Associa- 
tion, a prominent officer was rebuked for venturing a little 
remark on some opinion advanced by an essayist. Inde- 
pendence of thought and speech was not simply guaranteed, 
but respected. The temper maintained and enjoined was 
rationalistic, sympathetic, but on intellectual, not on senti- 
mental grounds. It was a spiritual peace society, advocat- 
_ ing fraternity among religions, disarmament of the sects, 
mutual appreciation of aims and motives, friendly recogni- 
tion of service. When other faiths were eulogized, it was 
on account of their moral or spiritual implications. When 
Christianity was criticised, it was on account of its assump- 
tion of authority. There was never the least foundation 
for the charge that the Association set itself deliberately 
to the task of resuscitating the old religions, trying to 
reverse the natural order of development, and “carry re- 
ligion back to its ante-Christian status and interpretation.” 
As well say that Asia is superior to Europe, that modern 
civilization counts for nothing, that we must turn our backs 
on the present life. The notion is too absurd for even an 
enemy to entertain. Equally far out of the way were 
those who declared that the Association had no soul because 
it had no passion, no partisan feeling, no ecclesiastical or 
doctrinal enthusiasm, no proselyting zeal; because it was 
cool, comprehensive, humane; because it could overlook 
the temporal accidents of a creed and seek for the common 
origin of all creeds in the aspiring nature of man. This, 
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this alone, and this always, was the main contention: that 
all religions had a common root; and, if their essential 
likenesses were more observed than their superficial differ- 
ences, it was for the reason that the latter were felt to be 
superficial, and there was need of throwing emphasis on the 
grand symphonies of faith. 

There is need yet, and they are not to be called heartless 
who tried to vindicate the worship of millions of human 
hearts. The majority of the leaders were or had been 
Christian ministers. They were idealists by temperament. 
They were reformers. They were ardent believers in the 
future of their kind. Their fault was that they hoped too 
much. Call such men “soulless”? A more reasonable 
complaint would be rather that they had an excess of soul; 
that they took a rose-colored view of human nature; that 
they were over-inclined to look at the best in religion; that 
they were Utopian in their expectations. So far were they 
from placing all faiths on a level that again and again their 
sense of the superiority of the later faiths came out; and 
when the president, in an outburst of enthusiasm, spoke of 
Christianity as “the queen of faiths,” the statement was re- 
ceived with applause. Unquestionably, in a scientific sense, 
their central opinion was defective, as being not analytical 
enough; but surely the glowing sentiment of brotherhood 
in homage might make amends for such deficiency, at least 
in that uninstructed time, when a knowledge of the Oriental 
religions was less universal than it is now. 

It should be said that the Association was not philan- 
thropic in deed. It never pretended to be. Though there 
were outlooks in that direction, encouraged by its ethical 
leanings; though several eminent philanthropists connected 
themselves with it and lent it their support, evidently an- 
ticipating a practical sympathy with their projects; though 
attempts were made to lower it to social schemes; though 
some of its managers were restless under what seemed to 
them its inefficiency,—it would not be tempted from its 
purpose, which was the destruction of the sectarian temper. 
That indirectly it sustained social reforms by insisting on 
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moral principles is most true. It laid stress on demonstra- 
tions of that kind. It hailed every advance in the methods 
and achievements of beneficence. Its great concern was 
with humanity; its cardinal idea was that of progress ; its 
chief word was love. Still, it initiated no charity, it gave 
financial aid to no good works. Its mission was in the 
main theoretical. To maintain and diffuse the doctrine 
of the substantial sympathy of religions was the duty that 
called it into existence; and, however warm its wishes 
might be, its work lay in another sphere. 

As early as 1870, it was proposed to hold public conven- 
tions in various parts of the country; and such were actu- 
ally arranged. From year to year, for many years, meetings 
were addressed in the autumn. Speakers went to Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Indianapolis, New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, proclaiming the glad tidings 
of fellowship. Letters were read from Chunder Sen in 
India, from M. D. Conway in England, from D. A. Wasson 
in Stuttgart, William Lloyd Garrison, whose health alone 
prevented his taking an active interest in the society, 
Gerrit Smith, and many others in America. Everywhere 
the best elements gathered,—the thinking, working men 
and women. The audiences, as a rule, were not large; but 
they made up for quantity by quality. They were attentive 
and earnest. Sometimes we assembled in a Jewish temple, 
sometimes in a Christian church, sometimes in an opera 
house, sometimes in a hall. It was exciting, a trifle fatigu- 
ing, often amusing, always interesting and inspiring.* 

It would not be fair to quote the antiquated comments 
given below, if they did not throw light on the history of 


*Not the least entertainirff$ was the abuse that was heaped on us and on the 
Association. Here is a sample. The members will smile at reading the description 
of them: “After Mr. Frothingham, whe, having constructed an Olympus wide 
enough to take in any kind of God and no God, seemed to be utterly indifferent as to 
which creed or which God any one should accept, if only he should not scowl or make 
faces at the others, came Rev. D. A. Wasson, an iron-gray man with a good deal of 
steel, evidently, in his nature; for he presented an argument for natural religion that 
was as wiry and philosophically exact as one could ask. Mrs. E. D. Cheney followed,— 
a woman who, having forgotten or having never heard what Christianity had done 
for her sex, added her very small intellectual mite towards bringing it into contempt. 
Quite the feeblest performer of the occasion was Mr. Francis E. Abbot. After the 
intermission, Mr. Vickers of Cincinnati led the debate in a very tedious speech. 
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the period, and demonstrate the need of such an association 
as this. These condemnations from orthodox quarters 
were really less grave than accusations from Unitarians. 
A distinguished Unitarian preacher deliberately charged us 
with countenancing free love, in these printed words, which 
he allowed to stand: “ As a body, the Free Religionists are 
committed to the most extreme theories that prevail in 
relation to family life.’ This inference might be justified 
if the liberty claimed by the society had not been liberty 
within the limits of religion. Nothing was said about free- 
dom of irreligion, of injustice, dishonesty, infidelity. Cer- 
tain things were taken for granted as principles,—the laws 
of nature, for instance, the rules of morality, loyalty, truth- 
fulness, the upright life. Free so-called atheists were in- 
vited, and came; but it was assumed that they were atheists 
in name only, and, when they proved more than that, they 
withdrew on the plea that the Association was too religious 
for them. Had the man read carefully, he would never 
have made such a charge. But the best men, and with the 
best intentions, misconceived. It was with a shock of 
surprise that I read in the North American Review for 
October, 1887, an article by James Freeman Clarke on the 
question “Why I am not a Free Religionist,” in which he 
defined Free Religion as “individualism in religion,” said 
it was “independent of historical and traditional influence,” 
“with no past behind it,” “incompatible with the law of 
evolution,” “cuts itself loose from the past.” Dr. Clarke 
was probably misled by the indulgence shown towards the 
ancient religions, and imagined that we placed all faiths 
on a level, proclaiming an equality of worship, asserting 
that one man’s notion was as good as another's, that 
there was no advance in conception. This would have 


Then came a Mr. Russell of Salem, bristling all over with free religious quills. Then 
came that dear, grandmotherly old woman, Mrs. Lucretia Mott. And out from under 
a lace cap, and with a little piping voice, and with a very goody-goody smile, she 
expressed her joy that all had been so ready to speak their mind. To gather up my 
impressions’ (says this reporter), “I should say that two things characterized the 
convention pre-eminently,— the absence of any positive spirit of religion or any 
definite conception of the meaning of the term, and a boundless abuse of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Having heard that it is a vastly silly thing to believe everything, 
they take it for granted that it must be a vastly wise thing to believe nothing.” 
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involved a denial of the past, and been incompatible with 
any law of evolution. But this was never maintained. 
On the contrary, the absolute was held steadily in view, 
and superiority was gladly conceded to the later creeds. 
When so fair-minded a man, one who had been at our 
meetings and had studied our movements, so completely 
misunderstood it, the calumnies of ill-wishers should not 
seem strange. But it is unaccountable that any one who 
had considered the Report of 1870, which contained state- 
ments by D. A. Wasson (The Nature of Religion), Samuel 
Johnson (The Natural Sympathy of Religions), I. M. Wise 
(The Universal Elements in Judaism), W. H. Channing 
(The Religions of China), and W. J. Potter (The Religions 
of India), not to speak of other statements in this pecul- 
iarly representative number, could have fallen into such 
a mistake. 

The series of lectures in Horticultural Hall was begun 
in 1869 at the suggestion of Sidney Morse (editor of the 
Radical) and Edwin Morton. The fact that they were 
commenced independently of the Free Religious Association 
proves that a desire for more liberal fellowship already 
existed, and that the Association was itself merely an indi- 
cation of the tendency of the time. They were adopted by 
the Association in 1871, after two seasons of trial. With 
two or three exceptions, the lecturers were the same. The 
topics were unaltered. The spirit was preserved. But the 
management was more even. They were continued seven 
years under the new conduct. Among the lecturers were 
Wendell Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, John Weiss, T. W. 
Higginson, F. E. Abbot, W. J. Potter, D. A. Wasson, 
Samuel Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, E. S. Morse, John 
Fiske, M. D. Conway, W. H. Channing, S. R. Calthrop, 
‘ J. W. Chadwick, Edward Atkinson, Alpheus Hyatt, J. S. 
Dwight, Mary A. Livermore, E. D. Cheney, Mrs. Leonowens, 
Mary Grew. Some of the lectures were exceedingly inter- 
esting and brilliant. A few were circulated as pamphlets, 
and became rather famous. All were real contributions to 
the subject treated of. A leading orthodox paper was so 
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much impressed by their power that it called the lecturers 
“the twelve apostles of heresy,” a phrase more compliment- 
ary than correct. For Mr. Phillips claimed to be a Calvinist 
after a sort. Mrs. Howe belonged to Dr. Clarke’s church, 
and W. H. Channing was anything but a heretic in belief. 
There was, in fact, no doctrinal standard. Cordial sym- 
pathy with practical aims was the sole bond of union. All 
were lovers of intellectual liberty. All were hostile to the 
spirit of sectarianism. 

I have said that the Free Religious Association was a symp- 
tom of the desire for larger fellowship which was already in 
the air. Another symptom of this desire was the establish- 
ment of the Radical Club, which began at the same time 
with the Free Religious Association, had the same design, 
and at first bore the same name. It was, indeed, a less for- 
mal and public version of the organization. C. A. Bartol, 
Wendell Phillips, D. A. Wasson, John Weiss, T. W. Higgin- 
son, were pillars of the Radical Club, as they were of the 
Free Religious Association; but those —like Mr. Emerson 
— who disliked the publicity of the latter found a congenial 
place in the hospitable parlors of Chestnut Street, where 
there were no reporters, and where the talk was largely un- 
premeditated. I recall some delightful papers read there, 
and many living discussions. 

The Index was begun in November, 1869, and was discon- 
tinued in 1880 on account of failure in financial support. 
Then the Association took it, and it was conducted by W. J. 
Potter until the winter of 1886, when a lack of subscribers 
caused this also to cease. The first Indez, it need hardly be 
said, was never an organ of the Association, but was inde- 
pendent in origin and purpose. Still, it was in-close sympa- 
thy with it; and the Association had a department in the 
paper until the second volume, in 1871. With the last 
issue of 1870, this was closed for. business convenience en- 
tirely. At the same time it should be said that the aims of 
the two were quite different. The Index was the more ag- 
gressive, the other was more conciliatory. The “Fifty 
Affirmations” of Mr. Abbot, his “Impeachment of Chris- 


2 
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tianity,” his “Socrates and Jesus,” can never be forgotten. 
They were masterpieces of clear thought and bold expres- 
sion. Then, while the Free Religious Association had in 
view simply the destruction of the sectarian temper, the 
Index meditated the complete divorce between religion 
and government, the absolute secularization of the State in 
all departments, the abolition of chaplaincies, the exclusion 
of the Bible and of religious exercises from public schools, 
the discontinuance of Fast and Thanksgiving Days by legal 
appointment,—in a word, the separation of civil and eccle- 
siastical functions. This thesis was maintained with as- 
tonishing force and cogency, and was connected with very 
radical sentiments on every kindred subject; but its line 
of argument was its own, and it even fell into controversy 
with a member of the Association, who disliked iconoclasm 
and literalness. 

Not long ago I heard the Free Religious Association 
violently assailed because it did nothing but talk. That 
is true: it never pretended to do anything else. What it 
aimed at could be accomplished in no other way. The evil 
it was organized to correct was moral; and no attempt to 
remedy practical abuses succeeded, although such efforts 
were made, and there was a good deal of restlessness on ac- 
count of the seeming inefficiency. There was nothing but 
talk, and there was a large quantity of it, not always strictly 
pertinent to the point in hand. But it was talk to some 
purpose, for the evil was abated. Numerous minds were 
freed from the bondage of superstition; many were reas- 
sured, quieted, their questions answered, their fears re- 
moved; some declared themselves consoled. One of the 
leaders in the advanced Unitarianism at the West was 
prominent as a speaker on the platform of the Association, 
and is known through Illinois as a powerful worker in all 
efforts for the improvement of society and the elevation of 
character. 

The question has often been raised —it was more than 
ten years ago—whether the Free Religious Association 
has not finished its work, whether the time has not come 
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for it to disband. A few days since, I myself was of opin- 
ion that it had; but now, on reflection, I am inclined to 
think that its day is not over. True, advanced Unitarian- 
ism has got abreast of it; but advanced Unitarianism is not 
as yet, very strong. True, the orthodox churches are wider 
than they were. The broader sects are on good terms with 
conservative Unitarians. A man like Mozoomdar — elo- 
quent, handsome, stately, of dignified presence and graceful 
demeanor —is welcomed in all pulpits. A well-reputed 
Turk or Chinaman might be. Fashion has more to do with 
that than principle. There is no reason to think that the 
apostle who put charity above faith and hope had any con- 
siderable influence in the matter. Within two or three 
weeks a distinguished doctor of divinity in Hartford gained 
credit for a noble liberality by saying in a sermon that he 
would open his communion to any one who, in addition to 
leading an upright life, believed in God, Christ, Duty, and 
Immortality. ‘The Christian Church,” he declared, “ ought 
to be wide enough to include all Christian life.” This is not 
going very far in the direction of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. It is enlarging the circle of “Christian” fellow- 
ship, nothing more. 

In 1885, the president of the Association, W. J. Potter, 
spoke these words in his opening address before the con- 
vention in May, along with some brave utterances in regard 
to the value of thought over sentiment in religion : — 


Human society in respect to religion is passing through a process of 
organic evolution, and every organic movement is purposive. It carries 
its aim in its own bosom. Now, the Free Religious Association voices 
this progressive organic movement of the vital elements of all the spe- 
cific religions forward to some finer achievement for truth and human 
welfare. It does not attempt to manipulate these vital elements. It 
seeks to put them into no close corporation. Rather does it hold itself 
plastic to their power. It establishes a free platform, but a platform 
that faces the future,— a platform which not only accords hospitality to 
all earnest, present views, however differing, but which distinctly prophe- 
sies the downfall of the power of creeds and of the antagonistic claims 
of ecclesiasticism, and the coming in of the era of the commonwealth of 
man. Towards that end the vital forces of religion, under the shaping 
constructive power of emancipated thought, are moving; and this is 
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the significance of the Free Religious Association to at least one of its 
members. 


In 1886, he said : — 


In more specific ways, too, can the Association do a needed, practical 
work. There are laws on the statute-book interfering with religious 
freedom and equality that need mending. These laws may be partially 
obsolete; but they are valid laws so long as they are not repealed, and 
they are not infrequently invoked to the doing of great injustice. Such 
are the laws that disqualify a witness in court because of his religious 
opinions, or that permit his testimony to be discredited, if it be shown 
that he holds agnostic or atheistic opinions. Such are the laws which 
attempt to make a contract on Sunday so illegal that even a gross fraud 
may be perpetrated in a Sunday trade, and the defrauding party may 
legally escape punishment, and his victim can receive no redress,— not 
even recover the goods out of which, under shield of the holy day, he 
has been cheated. The laws generally that pertain to the observance of 
Sunday need recasting, in order to prevent the hypocrisy and insincerity 
which now so largely prevail in the use of the day, and in order to bring 
law and usage into sympathy with the more rational and humane ideas 
of the present age. In all these directions the Free Religious Associa- 
tion has done some work: it has made an effort, though not attaining 
success as yet, before the Massachusetts legislature, for the amendment 
of some of these unjust laws; but this kind of work might be enlarged 
and systematized, and made much more effective. Our members in dif- 
ferent States might be drawn into it, more general information gathered 
and circulated with regard to the various State laws, and a more regu- 
larly organized endeavor be made for carrying the needed reforms. 
With regard to the Sunday laws, in particular, this Association, as the 
secretary said in his report last evening, might pioneer the way to more 
consistent and unjust legislation. 


This is looking forward to along future. Perhaps such 
work can be better done by a new, larger, more secular 
body; a body composed of eminent men, divines or civil- 
ians; a body of scholars, thinkers, writers, working together 
as people interested in the deeper problems of knowledge ; 
without doctrinal prepossessions, and without an ill name 
for radicalism or innovation. Such a body has been sug- 
gested,— an institute for moral and religious science. When 
some such fellowship shall be formed, the Free Religious 
Association may retire, not because it has done its work, but 
in order that its work may be completed. The purely sci- 
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entific aims of the Association must be emphasized more 
and more. Practical beneficence is taken up by organiza- 
tions especially adapted to that study. Sentimental consid- 
erations may be abandoned to preachers who strive after 
instant impression. The task of reconciling incompatible 
schools of thought had better be given up altogether. Let 
intellectual things be intellectually dealt with. The discus- 
sions ought to be adapted to students, not to miscellaneous 
assemblies who cannot pronounce on their merit. Ours is 
an age of knowledge, and in no department is knowledge 
more in requisition than in that of religion. Though the 
ancient methods of the Association were accounted dry, and 
complaint was made that the brain was overworked, yet 
were the statements, as a rule, too popular and sparkling 
to be valuable for instruction; the demand for edification 
was imperative, and interfered with the rational treatment 
which is at present incumbent on all wise men. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


A HINDOO THEOSOPHIST. 
Inp1a In 1889. 


On the 4th of October, 1887, an event of great significance 
occurred in the district of Anuradhapur. A continuous drought 
of eight months threatened the people with starvation. The 
inhabitants came together, under the shelter of the great Bo 
tree, to pray for rain. Almost at the same moment the storm 
broke with violence, and the main trunk of the sacred tree was 
severed at four feet from the root. This tree was the oldest 
authentic monument of Gautama; for it was under its branches 
that the Prince overcame his last temptation, and dedicated 
himself as an apostle to mankind. It was also the most ven- 
erable monument of any living religion. The Hindus consid- 
ered it a semi-sentient being, and awarded it priestly honors 
of burial. Two men, with their mouths covered, carefully sawed 
into bits the sacred body, and bore it in a cart draped with white 
to the local Digoba, where the bodies of the priests are cremated. 
The ashes were reverently scattered over the surface of the 
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tank of Tisawewa. Then women tenderly bathed the broken 
stump, and the next night services were performed upon the 
spot to exorcise evil spirits. It was not possible that a people 
capable of such services should not have received a severe shock 
at the destruction of a life that had lasted two thousand years. 
Yet it was from the loins of such a people that the Pundita 
Ramabai and Anandabai Joshee came forth. 

Less than a year after the fall of the mighty “Bo,” another 
and a still more significant event took place in Calcutta. Lord 
Dufferin was about to retire from the viceroyalty. During her 
stay in India, his countess has been active in the service of 
Indian women. Through her efforts, medical classes have been 
formed and medical schools opened; and the women determined 
that she should not leave without some expression of their 
gratitude. Seven hundred native women went in their palan- 
quins to the Government House. Lady Dufferin responded 
kindly to their wish. In courteous recognition of their habits, 
the viceroy took an afternoon drive. Every man was banished 
from the precincts, where classical draperies, magnificent jewels, 
and costumes of brilliant colors composed a superb pageant. 

Throughout the whole peninsula of Hindustan, a deep interest 
was felt in these two events. It seemed to the members of the 
Bramo-Somaj as if the whole nation was turning towards the 
West. We have recently sent a missionary to Japan, but we 
did not do it until that ancient people had themselves discovered 
the necessity of a higher civilization. For more than twenty 
years, Japan has been sending her sons and daughters to America 
and Europe to be educated as teachers of their own race. Some 
of these scholars, having done themselves great credit in the 
universities, have refused to return to their own country, have 
married English-speaking women, and settled abroad. Nothing 
in their religion had forbidden them to do this before: they had 
been deterred by indifference and inconveniences alone. This 
was not the case with the natives of Hindustan. So severe were 
the penalties imposed when a Hindu crossed the sea, so great 
the loss of caste when man or woman ventured into an unaccus- 
tomed path, so impossible was it for the Hindu stomach to digest 
foreign food, even if the Vedas had not forbidden it, that unless 
missionaries went to Hindustan there was small chance of con- 
tact with higher civilization. 

After the first opening of schools, a few male Hindus went to 
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Europe or came to America; but they were either Christian con- 
verts, who had little to say about their previous condition, or 
men absolutely without religion or principle,—the latter un- 
fortunately being by far the more common. A great awakening 
of interest followed the advent of the two distinguished Mah- 
ratta women, Ramabai Sarasvati and Anandabai Joshee. If Dr. 
Joshee herself was appalled at the ignorance in regard to her 
own people which she encountered everywhere, those whom she 
met were as greatly astonished to find two women of superior re- 
finement, of advanced education, and one at least of the most 
high-bred courtesy, natives of a country that they had hitherto 
regarded very much as they might have thought of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

When I published the Memoir of Anandabai Joshee, I was 
obliged to say that it was a strange fact that India gave us no 
men to match such women, and that, however cultivated the 
various Hindus who had appeared in this country might be, 
they had seemed, if we except Mozoomdar, absolutely destitute 
of moral sense. I was soon to be brought in contact with one 
who interested me as deeply as the women I have named, and 
who certainly devoted his life to the very highest aims. 

On the 3d of September, 1888, the American Social Science 
Association met at Saratoga. At the first opening, I observed 
in the very centre of the audience a colored face. It had some 
of the distinctive marks of the Mahratta race, but I have seen 
very similar faces of mixed African and Indian blood. It was 
always there: the person to whom it belonged came and went 
early; but there was something in the glowing eye, in the en- 
thusiasm of his listening, that indicated the Hindu. At last I 
heard that it was Sattay, a Theosophist of the Mahrattas, who 
had been a dear friend of Anandabai. I tried to meet him, 
as I was told that he desired it; but we were never both free 
at the same moment, and he left Saratoga before I did. I did 
not regret it very much, for my plain speaking in the Memoir 
of Dr. Joshee might well have given pain to any of her race; 
and I thought it very probable that he might wish to express 
this. Let the reader imagine the deep sense of shame with which 
I received in October the following letter: — 


Brooxtyn, N.Y., Oct. 1, 1888. 
Dear Madam,— Although discouraged by missionary agency, the 
Joshees found ample and spontaneous sympathy and help from Mrs. 
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Carpenter and subsequently from Professor Rachel Bodley. Peace be 
to her soul! She not only received Mrs. Joshee with open arms, but 
provided her with a home in her own house. No sooner was she relieved 
of this one care than there came another girl from India, and Professor 
Bodley did for her more still. The death of Dr. Bodley is, therefore, a 
great loss to India. Fortunately, her place has been worthily filled by 
you,— at least in the interests of the natives of India. In your life of 
Dr. Joshee, you have very gracefully stringed her letters. The words 
with which you have connected them might sound a little harsh to Mr. 
Joshee and to almost the whole male population of India; but, on behalf 
of all my brothers in India, I cannot but thank youfor it. We can find 
many flatterers, but hardly one rebuker. Rebuke is healthy and in- 
structive, while flattery is always ruinous. Praise eats into one like rust. 
Rebuke is a furnace that smelts out the alloy. No doubt our men have 
been cruel to our women, but let it bs understood that foreign rule for 
the last eighteen hundred years has been the main cause of it. It is 
neither the effect of native religious rules nor the effect of native social 
regulations. During the Hindu period, men and women enjoyed equal 
rights in every respect; while in Christendom — or rather in Paulendom 
— Paul put his thumb at the throat of woman, and the consequence was 
that for full eighteen centuries the women of Europe were treated 
with more cruelty and with less respect than the men of India are now 
thought to show. Christ never taught the inferiority of women nor 
restricted the rights of women in any way. It took one hundred years 
for the elevation of the women of the West. Slow East will perhaps 
take double that time; but the general and hearty co-operation of the 
enlightened womanhood of America, and the self-sacrifice of ladies like 
you, are sure signs of a miraculous change. Perhaps the Pundita has 
already sailed. Dr. Bodley rests in peace. Mrs. Carpenter has too many 
things to attend to. Ramabai has had to meet hard opposition from 
almost all the denominations, even when she stood before them; and 
the support offered her may be, in many cases, a failing one. This 
support has been pledged for ten years. 

Who is there in the United States except you who will make sure that 
next year dawns with equal warmth and sympathy for the women of 
India? It might strike you as strauge to have this letter from an un- 
known person, but I hope you will excuse me. I have made America 
my home, and I am all the more anxious for the welfare of my brothers 
and sisters in India. I therefore earnestly request you to devote your- 
self entirely to the cause of women in India. You will please keep that 
question alive for about ten years, as if Ramabai herself were here. If 
you will do so, you will save a whole nation of three hundred million 
souls. Believing that you will accept me as I am, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
S. Govinpa Rav Sattay, 
A Brahmin of India. 
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I have printed this letter without reservation. Sattay evi- 
dently misunderstood the constitution of Ramabai’s committee, 
but the feeling was worthy of Anandabai herself. It showed 
the liberal spirit, the ethical perception, the power of generous 
interpretation, which had made her so dear to me. I could not 
answer it at once, but did so before the close of the month. 
Having no reply, I wrote again the first day of November, and 
had hardly mailed my letter before I received, in a Brooklyn 
paper, an account of the cremation of Govinda Rau Sattay. His 
brief life deserves a permanent record. 


GOVINDA RAU SATTAY. 


The subject of our sketch, a Mahratta Brahmin, was 
born in the city of Sholapui, in Central India, about the 
year 1845. Of his parents and early life, nothing is known 
to us, except that he was married, had one son, and lost his 
wife while the child was still young. He was a graduate 
of the College of Madras, spoke and wrote seven languages, 
accepted the teachings of Jesus as an evolution of the teach- 
ings of the Shastas, but, like Anandabai Joshee, refused to 
make a separate profession of truths which he believed to 
be included in his native faith. That two persons so highly 
educated should take this position ought to incite us toa 
more profound study of the Hindu scriptures. Sattay was 
a vegetarian. He wore the three-twisted Hindu cord, and 
at once connected himself with the Theosophists in New 
York City. The objects of Theosophy he declared to be the 
forming of a nucleus of universal brotherhood ; the promo- 
tion of the study of Aryan and Eastern literatures, relig- 
ions, and sciences; and the investigation of unexplained 
psychical powers in man and physical laws of nature. He 
prayed twice a day, and with this simple formula: “O Thou 
who givest life to the universe, fill us with thy life. Thou 
hast created all, to Thee must all return.” 

He was first educated as an accountant, and was em- 
ployed in a large house in Madras. He afterwards entered 
the postal service at Calcutta, the change of position being 
probably due, as in Gopal Joshee’s case, to a desire to en- 
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large his experience. But he seems always to have been a 
priest, and held open-air discussions with Christian mission- 
aries in Bengal, which he described as largely attended by 
the natives. He was naturally interested in Anandabai, 
and after she came to this country desired to follow her, 
and see for himself what the country offered. He thought 
also, very seriously, of organizing a movement for the emi- 
gration of his people, that they might “ escape from British 
rule.” It suited his means to come by a sailing vessel. In 
April, 1884, he left Calcutta on the “ Valiant.” The vessel 
sprang a leak, and the captain put into Mauritius to unload. 
Here the repairs of the vessel detained him for three or four 
months. During this time of waiting, he found a situation 
as an accountant; for he was never an idle or a fastidious 
man. There is nothing more remarkable on record since 
the days of the apostolic tent-maker than the smallness of 
this man’s wants for himself, the largeness of his schemes 
for his country and friends, and the certainty with which 
the means for both were supplied. It is probable that 
Anandabai had written to him enthusiastically about her 
new home, for she always said that her first year in America 
was the happiest year of her life. 

He landed in November, 1884, and was soon satisfied that 
all was well with her; then, with thoughts of emigration 
still in his head and a consciousness of delicate health, de- 
cided upon passing the winter in British Guiana, where a 
colony of Hindus were established. He had before investi- 
gated the condition of the colony of laborers in Mauritius. 
Hearing, however, of the Exposition at New Orleans, he 
thought there would be so much to learn there that might 
be useful to his people that he postponed his visit to Guiana. 
He reached New Orleans in January, 1884, and soon after 
wrote to his friends in Roselle : — . 


God’s arrangements are always perfect, and man has only to move on 
till he comes to his portion. I had never dreamed that my bread and 
water were ready in New Orleans. If my means are small, my wants are 
few also; and I am quite comfortable here. Although I met a misfort- 
une by fire, and lost all my books and clothing, yet it did not materially 
affect me. On the contrary, I am better situated and prepared for 
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future misfortune. Before the fire, my lodgings were in an insignificant 
quarter and surroundings not at all to my taste. The fire misfortune 
has brought me closer to better society. In regard to money, I have 
never been ambitious. I came to this place with only $10 in my pocket ; 
and, by the simplest mechanical labor, I have been able to send $40 
to my country’s national fund, and I have at present $60 more in the 
Germania Savings Bank. 


He had left a certain sum of money with his friends at 
Roselle, and he goes on: — 


I do not require any money from you. If you or your friend, Mr. 
Joshee, should need it, you are free to make use of it. My object in 
leaving it was not to enable you to help me, but to enable my friends 
and brothers to help themselves in time of need. Of courss, the 
amount is too little for much purpose; but I trust you have deposited 
it where it will bear fruit. Mr. Joshee writes that he intends to make 
some provision in America for India and her people; and, if he should 
ask for help, I will remit my present savings from this place. 

I have recently come across a lecture by the great preacher, Talmage 
(he continues), in which he appeals to Congress to send Sheridan, with 
five hundred soldiers, against the Mormons, to blot out this so-called 
stain upon Christianity. Such preaching is quite in accord with the 
extinction-wars of the Old Testament, but it is a decided ungodly 
preaching in this age of civilization and freedom. Such an outcome of 
Christianity might trample on its degraded offspring ; but the first and 
last relation between God and man, as inculcated in the Vedas, shall sur- 
vive them all. 


Speaking of his health at this time,— October, 1885,— he 
writes : — 


I am in good health. When working in the moss factory, my lungs 
were affected ; but, since I went into the sash factory, all is well. 


Before this, the friends at Roselle had sent $50 to India 
out of the money deposited by Sattay; and in February, 
1886, he writes : — 


The money sent to Bombay ought to have reached by this time; and, 
in return, you will receive a package of Sanskrit books,— probably by 
the end of March. They will be addressed to your care for Mrs. Joshee, 
and are intended to be divided between the public libraries in Boston, 
New York, and Washington, so far as they will go, as a mark of grati- 
tude from Mrs. Joshee. 
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In this month of March, Mrs. Joshee was to graduate 
from the Medical School; and already the seeds of her 
fatal disease had been planted. Under the same date, he 
goes on: — 


My next request to you is that you should, at your convenience, see 
Mr. M. L. Mowry, 179 Broadway, and buy for me a lot worth fifteen 
dollars at Silver Springs Park in Florida. Oblige me by choosing the 
lot from a map, which he will show you. See that it is in the centre of 
lots already sold, and upon which houses are built. 


This lot was purchased and still stands in Sattay’s name. 
It is somewhat significant of the elasticity of national 
boundaries just now that it adjoins one owned and occupied 
by an official from Siberia. On May 22, 1886, he writes: 
“TI have met with another fire accident. Last Sunday 
night, Purvey’s sash factory and several surrounding build- 
ings took fire. Sixty men are thrown out of employment 
and the owner entirely ruined.” This was the sash factory 
in which Sattay was himself employed. He adds, “ The 
climate agrees with me; but the summer is a dull season 
at the South. Thousands are doing nothing.” 

From this time till he came North in the following sum- 
mer, he was engaged in some literary work. In August, he 
was at Asbury Park, N.J., where he seems to have been igno- 
rant that the grounds, during a camp-meeting, were really 
private property, and not as open as the streets of Calcutta 
to metaphysical discussion. It makes one’s heart ache to 
think of the delicate soul, so sensitive to the obligations 
conferred upon his countrywoman, subjected to such out- 
rages as the following patient letter records. 

So far as I can ascertain, he lectured upon Hinduism at 
Ocean Grove, supposing that his right to do so would be 
unquestioned, as it had been at Trenton. As he wore his 
turban and robe while speaking, he readily attracted an 
- audience : — 

FROM THE JAIL, FREEHOLD, N.WJ., 
Aug. 20, 1886. 
My dear Gopal Rau,—I am sorry to address you from a cell. On the 


19th, yesterday, about 11 a.m., while I was reading a newspaper on one 
of the benches near the auditorium at Ocean Grove, a policeman served 
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a warrant on me and took me into a pol'ce court near the association 
building; and, on the affidavits of two other policemen, the chief, under 
order of Dr. Stokes, sentenced me to thirty days in jail, and sent me then 
and there, through stage and 4 o’clock train, to Freehold. 

On the 18th, the police had forced me into a boat, and expelled me out 
of the grove limits across the lake. On the 19th, I wanted to go to 
camp-meeting like everybody else; but the police did not like to see me 
within the limits, and carried out their threatening by actually prose- 
cuting me for speaking to the people and gathering a crowd on the 


previous day. This they call the “disturbance of peace and disorderly 
character.” 


He goes on to ask Mr. Joshee to take care of his clothes 
and books, left in his room at Asbury, and adds: — 


If you can see Dr. Stokes, I think you can procure pardon for me. 
Otherwise I must go through my thirty days. I have already passed 
two days. I am not at all disheartened. You need not be disturbed in 
your mind; but, if you are not going West with Dr. Joshee, I think you 
will do well to go to Asbury or Long Branch, and, if you can procure 
my pardon, we will never step into the limits of Ocean Grove any more. 
If even the streets and the beaches form a portion of their church limit, 
we have to conform to their rules. From my prison, I will write letters 
to Dr. Stokes, Mrs. Inskip, and Mrs. Brooks, asking them to forgive my 
trespass, as God shall forgive theirs, as they ask in their daily prayer. 
I am sorry I did not take your advice of changing my residence. It is 
too late now. I have many sympathizers, but nobody knows I am in 
jail. It was done so suddenly and so secretly. Man must have all kinds 
of experience, and I am glad that I have this opportunity to learn how 
is the life of a prisoner. My conscience is not guilty. I have com- 
mitted no criminal or civil offence. It is simply a persecution at the 
hand of an association that holds gospel in one hand and rod in the 
other. I am not ashamed to ask pardon, but I doubt whether Dr. Stokes 
will grant it. There is no freedom in a Christian country. If we want 
to enjoy freedom, we have to be Christian, externally at least. 


On the 26th of August, Sattay wrote to his friends at 
Roselle : — 


Iam glad to inform you that the higher authorities at Freehold were 
very kind to me; and almost every day the jailer himself used to keep 
me in good cheer,—that as soon as the records were received I should 
be released. Instead of forwarding them within three days, as is the 
rule, the Ocean Grove authorities did not send the record until six days 
after the commitment. As soon as they were received, I was released. 
Lawyer Mr. Arrowsmith volunteered to plead. I feel grateful to all 
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especially the sheriff. I have written a letter to the Tribune that the 
charges of blasphemy and obstruction were wholly false; and I have 
asked them to publish my letter, in which I ask those who have heard 
me speak many times whether I have ever said anything against Christ 
or his doctrines. On the contrary, I attended all the services, even the 
prayer-meeting. After I came out, ladies and gentlemen, drawn by my 
peculiar hat and coat, were kind to ask me questions about my faith. 
I was glad to answer; and, when we talked of foreign missions, a crowd 
would gather. But this was always after service und away from the 
public walk. I really could not understand the special privileges 
granted, and so I persisted in doing just what Christian missionaries do 
in India. 


As soon as Mr. Sattay had seen Anandabai and her hus- 
band depart for India, he went to Elizabeth, N.J., and 
learned through a Mr. Schaffer the process of making the 
“dry plates” used in photography. This was in the au- 
tumn of 1886. In December, he asked his Roselle friends 
to forward $100 of the money deposited for him to Dr. 
Joshee. What a comfort this must have proved in the last 
weeks of her terrible illness! All who loved her must be 
grateful for the timely service. To no one was her early 
death a bitterer blow than to Sattay. In February, 1887, 
he removed to Brooklyn, but continued his photographing 
at 543 East Fifteenth Street in New York. At this time, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to introduce Hindu pottery 
and other perishable articles into the New York market. 
The greater part of the invoice was ruined by careless pack- 
ing, and the whole affair was a loss. In the spring of 1888, 
he proposed to build at Roselle, in the neighborhood of the 
friends who had been so devoted to Anandabai, a cottage to 
be called the Dr. Joshee Cottage, with rooms adapted to 
the use of Hindus whom he expected to arrive. 


My object (he writes to his friends) is to build a cottage at Roselle, 
between the station and your house. I like to call it the “ Dr. Joshee 
Cottage,” where all Hindus shall be accommodated. This shall be a 
hall surrounded by bedrooms, with a kitchen and closet. When not 
occupied by Hindus, this shall serve as a public room where Roselle 
folks shall meet, if they have occasion. I wish to make it a miniature 
library. Hereafter, I shall save my money for such purpose. 
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He then proposed to put in all the money he had in hand, 
and had made arrangements to borrow more. His friends 
thought he was attempting too much, and this they wrote 
to him. 


Mr. Carpenter’s instructive reply to my letter is very satisfactory (he 
replies), and I feel thankful for it. The estimate he has given is beyond 
my present means, but I thiok patience and perseverance will enable me 
to carry out my scheme. 


His failing health now began to check his undertaking. 
He was in bed all through the month of April, but had good 
care; for he writes: — 


My landlady was very kind to me, and waited on me the whole month 
with more than maternal care. She is the mother of two little children, 
and did not find it any trouble to take care of a third. All honor to the 
women of America! I can never forget her. I am in good health now, 
more vigorous than before the last sickness. It is already hot, but I can 
stand the heat. The mornings are very pleasant; and I enjoy the 
balmy hours from five to half-past seven in the park before going to 
the place where I have been working a year and a half. 


Speaking of Ramabai in this same letter, he says : — 


She has achieved more than was ever done by any woman of India. 
God speed her return! American money and sympathy will carry her 
through, but it is doubtful if our people will appreciate her noble task. 


When discouraged by illness, our friend wrote these 
words. He had not heard of the farewell greeting to Lady 
Dufferin prepared by seven hundred native women. 

In the two months that Sattay spent later at Saratoga, he 
made many friends. He showed to Miss Huling at that 
time a letter to Gopal Joshee, from which she was allowed 
to make the following extracts. He was anxious to estab- 
lish a school of Sanskrit and an Oriental library in New 
York. He knew that, on account of her acknowledged 
conversion to Christianity, the Pundita would have less 
influence with her countrywomen than Dr. Anandabai, and 
he wrote as follows. After soliciting contributions of books 
for his library, he says : — 
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Here, perhaps, you will ask me why we Hindus should take the trouble 
to educate the minds of Western nations in the literature, history, and 
religions of India. I ask you in return to look deep into the signs 
of the times. It seems as if the deliverance of India from foreign 
yoke is to be through the indirect influence of the American nation, and 
especially through the noble womanhood of America. Here I see the 
great use of Ramabai’s efforts. Whether our people appreciate them or 
not, the American institution will rise before September, 1889. Pro- 
gressive Hindus will take advantage of it; and who can tell that one of 
the noble mothers will not bring forth a George Washington? I look 
for a manly generation in the future as one result of this noble aid. 

The Pundita has really carried out her mission. Her acceptance of 
Christianity, yet her independence of all Christian denominations, is 
a lesson not only to other converts, but to the missionaries who have 
made the converts. Ramabai is more a convert to the pure Vedic faith 
as expounded by Jesus than to professional or speculative Christianity. 
She has renounced the present dusty form of Hinduism, but also the 
bigotry of Christian faith. 

The spread of female education and late marriages will bring about 
a choice in marriage, but the chastity of Hindu blood will never per- 
mit of the marriage of a widow. Ramabai herself is a noble example of 
this. When the plague of child-widows has died out, the use of Rama- 
bai’s institution will be obvious. Do we not owe something to the 
people who have given such cordial welcome to the first two Hindu 
ladies? Did you not experience it yourself? As for me, I cannot but 
feel it. 


He goes on to entreat his people to come here, but he 
wants no idlers nor paupers. He expects those who come 
to work as he had done. “The whole America,” he says, 
“cannot help a person who will do nothing but read and 
write.” 

There seems to me something infinitely touching in this 
letter. He and Anandabai Joshee were practical Christians 
after the pattern of Christ. Neither had ever done any 
manual work, but both were able to do the lowest service 
to help out their noble ideas. Sattay came without money 
to open a way for his people. He was sure he should be 
fed, and he was; but it was because he worked. When his 
hands were not busy, his brain was; and every thought 
tended to the education and ultimate freedom of his race. 
His saintly temper, so contrasted with the “rash humor ” of 
his friend, is indicated in every line. 
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On the 27th of September, Sattay delivered an address 
before the Theosophical Society in New York, which was 
well received. He had, however, taken cold; and so deeply 
impressed were his friends with the idea that serious illness 
was impending that they urged him to go South. He was 
about to form a Sanskrit class among the students of Colum- 
bia College. The Theosophical Society begged him to lecet- 
ure for them in the Southern States. On the 15th of Octo- 
ber, he wrote from Philadelphia,— just a fortnight after he 
had written his generous letter to me. He thought of 
staying in Philadelphia for some time; but ten days after — 
October 26—the president of the Theosophical Society 
wrote to the faithful friends at Roselle that Sattay was in- 
the hospital, very ill. It was a very stormy day, but the 
Carpenters went to him at once; and the rest of the story 
must be told in Mrs. Carpenter’s words : — 


He had been there four days. We stood by his bedside till he woke. 
He rubbed his eyes as if he were not sure that he saw clearly, then 
gasped our names and asked for water. An attendant gave it to him; 
and he then looked up, and said faintly, “I am just in life, and that is 
all.” But he was bright and especially happy. His voice grew clearer. 
He said he was prepared for whatever might happen. He had made Mr. 
Judge his executor, and left nothing for us to do, because we were 
always so busy. This consideration was characteristic of the man. He 
spoke of you at this last moment, and asked why you had not answered 
his letter. I told him how much you had to do, and that, when you were 
away, it was sometimes necessary for your letters to accumulate in Wash- 
ington. I hope this satisfied him. At all events, he said nothing more. 
He sent word to his friends that he was “happy and ready for whatever 
might come.” 

We had taken him some cooked Hindu dall and rice, and some fruit,— 
his favorite diet. He said he was on a milk diet, and wanted only what 
the doctors allowed, but would we give these dainties to his friends; and 
he pointed to the other two men in the ward. I had taken him some 
reading matter. “Would I leave it for the others?” he asked; and 
then he added: “ Where are the papers that should be in the hands of all 
these patients? I see boxes in all the railroad stations to receive them, 
but there are none here.” “I don’t know,” I answered with pain, re- 
membering that I had never put any in. Now I thrust a roll into my 
husband’s hand every morning, as a tribute to dear Sattay’s memory. 

Although our friend talked steadily and with animation, yet, when 
Mr. Carpenter turned his back to set the basket of fruit on the table, he 
appeared to lose himself instantly in sleep. My husband spoke without 
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noticing, and he roused. I was so afraid of exhausting him that I would 
not let him speak again. We withdrew, and he waved his hand, saying 
over and over again, “ Good-by.” The few minutes that we dared to let 
him talk were too precious to ask questions in. We did not even ask what 
sickness he had been through since he wrote on the 15th. He pointed 
to the record on the wall, which indicated that he was alarmingly worse. 
I feared that he was dying. Had they told us so, I would have asked 
some questions for his friends’ sake. 

I could not tell whether it was death or a fearful crisis from which he 
might rally. We were left alone with him, and did not see the doctor. 
Sattay asked us to look round and see what a bright, cheerful room he 
was in. He said he had the best of care. His cot was near a window, 
through which the shifting clouds were seen, and where he was protected 
from draught by a white muslin screen. He was delighted to be where 
he made no trouble. I think he never spoke after bidding us “ good-by.” 
He passed away at the end of nine hours, without a struggle. The case 
was considered obscure, and an autopsy was held. It was decided that 
he had died of malarial fever. 


Here ends the brief record of a most remarkable man. 
Sattay put nothing in his scrip; he took no thought of the 
morrow. He asked no questions, entertained no scruples; 
but, inspired partly by Anandabai Joshee’s glowing accounts 
of America, and still more by his own desire to benefit his 
people, he left his native land. He came here to prepare 
the way for other Hindus, to free as many as he could from 
the “British yoke.” If they would not settle here, he 
hoped they would live here long enough to be fired “ with 
the spirit of freedom, and carry back fresh energies to the 
whole Hindu population!” He wanted, however, to estab- 
lish a colony, and was busy devising ways and studying 
climate and location to that end. He was thoroughly un- 
selfish and ready for any sacrifice a good cause or a good 
friend might need. The spiritual element so conspicuous in 
Anandabai and Sattay is not characteristic of other Oriental 
nationalities. Sattay lived the practical life of a Christian. 
There was not a word that Jesus is recorded to have spoken 
that he did not accept; but he called him, not the Christ, 
but the “expounder of Vedic truth.” I wish we could have 
many such visitors, but the Hindus only come here to die. 
The climate kills them, as it does the Aleuts. 

CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 
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JESCHYLUS ON SOME MODERN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


ischylus, the founder of the Greek lyric drama, pos- 
sessed a soul severely grand like that of Milton, austerely 
just like that of Dante; and, like these poets, he too was 
drawn towards the religious, moral, and social problems of 
his time and of all time. These great masters of poetry are 
driven by a mighty wind; they are the voices of an un- 
counted multitude; and so must it be with all the great 
bards of the world’s great literature. 

No deeper problems occupy now the thought of mankind 
than those which make the contents of the Prometheus of 
Zschylus. There remains to us only one of the parts of 
this trilogy,— the second, or middle one,— and the structure 
can be completed only by inference; but what we have is 
enough to show the groundwork of the whole. 

In the Prometheus is symbolized the progress of the 
human race; and, under this statement, we have a repre- 
sentation of the poet’s view of man’s relation to the uni- 
verse, of the advance of culture and civilization, and of 
those problems of might and right, of justice and equality, 
of those eternal laws of progressive change for good, which 
it is the work to-day of science to establish for the satisfac- 
tion of man’s reason and intellect. 

According to the appearance that Nature presents to the 
first men, ignorant of any means of protection, of defence, 
what is its aspect? Evidently, that of a hostile, tyrannical, 
merciless being, now blasting with burning heat, now crys- 
tallizing with icy cold, now sending, according to his pleas- 
ure, the deadly arrows of pestilence, now sapping the 
strength by old age, and extinguishing all by death. And 
in social life are found might of arm and cunning of brain, 
securing to themselves wealth and power, and then plunged 
into the lowest wretchedness,— the ruler of a people beg- 
ging his bread; the dweller in palaces an outcast in the 
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desert, glad to find shelter in a cave, and share with the 
wild beast its prey. Man seems despised and hated by 
some higher powers. The gods envy his too great prosper- 
ity: they are indifferent to his good. Everywhere is the 
spectacle of triumphant might and of man, feeble, ignorant, 
suffering under numberless ills, dying from generation to 
generation, yet engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle with this 
seemingly irresistible force. 

What must first free him? Knowledge, foresight, the 
divine spark within of aspiration and unconquerable will, 
the never-resting desire to better his condition, to find out 
all secrets, and use for himself every divine force, every 
hidden power. Whatever furthers this tendency to free 
and help humanity is man’s friend, man’s benefactor, man’s 
divine protector and champion. 

With a different theory of the origin and progress of civ- 
ilization from that which looked back to an age of gold, 
and laid its paradise in some far-off period of blessed inno- 
cence and of happy contentment with the gods, A°schylus 


describes the early condition of the human race as but just 
removed from that of brutes : — 


“They dwelt 

In hollowed holes like swarms of tiny ants 
In sunless depths of caverns; and they had 
No certain signs of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-laden, nor of summer with her fruits. 

-o- Andt 
Found number for them, chief of all the arts; 
Groupings of letters ; memory, handmaid true, 
And mother of the Muses. 

And I first 
Bound in the yoke wild steeds, that so 
They might in man’s place bear his greatest toils ; 
And horses, trained to love the rein, I yoked 
To chariots, glory of wealth’s pride of state ; 
Nor was it any one but I that found 
Sea-crossing, canvas-wingéd cars of ships; ... 
And ’neath the earth the hidden boons for men,— 
Bronze, iron, silver, gold, who else could say 
That he, ere I did, found them ? 
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None, I know, 
Unless he fain would babble in his speech. 
In one short word, then, learn the truth condensed,— 
All arts of mortals from Prometheus spring.” 


And in another place he says,— 


“T, poor I, through giving 
Great gifts to mortal men, am prisoner made 
In these fast fetters; yea, in fennel stalk 
I snatched the hidden spring of stolen fire, 
Which is to men a teacher of all arts, 
Their chief resource.” 


Here in Prometheus, then, is represented that grand idea 
of a progressive culture, under the symbolic form of a 
Titanic contest with the Ruler of the world, the Power that 
has seated itself by mere force on the throne, and who hates 
the human race, so that he is willing to see it perish, that its 
place may be supplied by creatures of its own. In the view 
of /Eschylus, Zeus himself was subject to a power which he 


must acknowledge, or himself in turn be overthrown. And 
this power was not the mere blank, rigid fate, which is often 
spoken of; not the blind, irresistible chance for which no 
one could account, and before which each one must quake 
and tremble; but this power was the Eternal Justice, the 
law of right, the everlasting balance, harmony, and propor- 
tion of all things human and divine, which raised up the low 
and cast down the high, which visited arrogance with humil- 
iation, which levelled every excess, and filled up every hole 
and cranny of the universe with the needed supply. Pro- 
metheus boldy contended for right against might, for the 
suffering against his potent oppressor, for the vile worm 
against him who trampled him in the dust. He identified 
himself with the race of men, was their champion and say- 
iour; and therefore he suffered. 

For the poet recognized the fundamental law of all human 
growth and progress,—the law of martyrdom,—and has 
embodied it in that godlike form spiked to the bare Cau- 
casus : — 
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“ Behold me bound, a god to evil doomed, 
The foe of Zeus, and held 
In hatred by all gods 
Who tread the courts of Zeus; 
And this for my great love, 
Too great for mortal men.” 


This law of martyrdom, behold it in the very constitution 
of the natural world: each successive step of ascending life 
is gained by the rendering up of life in that which precedes ; 
growth comes out of decay, life out of death. The earth is 
fertile because innumerable forms have lived and died. The 
solidest rock is crumbled into finest, impalpable powder ; 
the hardest mineral renders up its form, and, equally with 
the tenderest moss disintegrating at the touch, it becomes 
dissolved into dust; plants springing from these inhale 
the atmosphere and rains of heaven and ministering juices 
of the soil, and then give themselves up in turn to animal 
and man. Each higher form lives by the martyrdom of 
some lower, and death is everywhere the price of life. Is 
it any different in the moral and social spheres? Is not the 
present civilization of the world — its knowledge, art, com- 
fort, well-being —the result of innumerable sorrows and 
deaths? Is not every stone of the foundation and every 
joint of the rising superstructure cemented by blood of the 
body, blood of the mind, blood of the very heart and soul of 
the noblest of the race in every age and among every people, 
from the earliest moment until this very hour in which we 
breathe our little lives? Not alone upon the battle-field, 
the gibbet, the cross, not alone in dungeons and filthy 
prison-cells, have martyrs struggled and suffered for the good 
of man; but on sea and in the wilderness, in the workshop 
and the study, the pioneer of truth has swung his axe, has 
gazed into the heavens, has pored over the annals of the 
past, has delved and toiled, has despaired and hoped again, 
has seen the stars rise and set, the sun pursue his daily 
course, and seasons come and go, still eager for the coming 
truth, watching for the new day, looking through tearful 
eyes for a light that no mortal eye has ever seen, a good 
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that his own soul whispers shall one day be the heritage of 
all his fellow-men. 

This law of life Fichte has thus enunciated: “ Nothing 
individual can live in itself or for itself; but all live in the 
whole, and this whole unceasingly dies for itself in unspeak- 
able love, that it may rise again in new life. This is the 
spiritual law: all that comes into being falls a sacrifice to 
an eternally increasing and ascending life; and this law 
constantly rules over all, without waiting for the consent of 
any. Here alone lies the distinction,— whether man allow 
himself to be led, with the halter round his neck, like a 
beast to the slaughter, or freely and nobly brings his life a 
gift to the altar of the eternal life, in the full fore-enjoyment 
of the life which is to arise from its ashes.” 

Does a man, then, really want to do good to man? What 
must he look for? Martyrdom,—that is, he must himself 
share in the suffering that he would relieve; he must him- 
self take upon his own shoulders the burden he would re- 
move. The depth of his suffering must be in proportion to 
the wretchedness he alleviates. The cup of human woe, 
who can drink it off? And yet it must be drunk off; and, 
because it must, Zeus was called tyrant, usurper, regardless 
of the welfare of the race of men. So he seemed to the ear- 
liest rude view; but this view recedes, and, as man sees the 
real blessedness of the law, it is the law not of death, but of 
life. And Aéschylus himself, in another drama, The Sup- 
pliants, says,— 

“ All that God works is effortless and calm: 
Seated on loftiest throne, 


Thence, though we know not how, 
He works his perfect will.” 


And again the poet addresses him as “ blest above all blessed 
ones,” as 
“Our father, author of our life, 
Directing all his plans, 
The great Master workman, Zeus.” 


All the great legends of mythology recognize this law, 
and thus show its universality. ‘The hero, to save his coun- 
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try, must leap into the yawning chasm. The serpent can- 
not be slain unless its slayer receives a fatal hurt. The 
beleaguered city can be taken, but the price of victory is 
the death of the beloved chief. To benefit man, the gods 
themselves must be incarnate, and share his daily life. 

But more significant than all is this story of Prometheus, 
the god-descended lover of the miserable race of men, who 
brings to them fire, the arts, the gifts, which ennoble and 
bless humanity. But the price must be paid. His heart is 
devoured only to be perpetually renewed. The thunderbolt 
sinks him to Hades. He sinks, crying out,— 


“O mother venerable | 
O ther! rolling round, 
The common light of all, 
See ye what wrongs I bear?” 


Have we any solution to this problem of the ages? Can 
we do good on any other terms? Be a reformer, if you will ; 
but nothing will be reformed unless you bear in your own 
heart and mind and soul the evil you would remove. Work 
for the sorrowing, the debased, the oppressed, under any 
form, and the good will be in proportion to the bitter ingre- 
dients that fill your own cup. By no high road of science 
have we yet escaped the operation of this universal neces- 
sity. The answer to the problem is found in the higher 
law of love, which transforms the external pain into the 
highest spiritual blessedness. 

In his Prometheus the poet has symbolized humanity, 
endowed with a divine spark of intelligence, raised by this 
above the brute, eager for all knowledge, resisting all de- 
mands that he shall unconditionally submit and bow himself 
in humility before the crushing might of nature and natural 
forces, believing, against all the threats of pain and all the 
wretchedness hurled upon his head, that he shall yet tri- 
umph and be blest. Prometheus trusts in the prophetic 
utterance of his mother, Themis; that is, in righteous 
Order, holy J ustice, harmonious Law. 

The tender-hearted ocean-nymphs tell him he has sinned, 
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though “a mist of fear and full of tears comes o’er their 
eyes.” The rough but friendly Oceanus comes to advise 
him “to know himself and fit himself to words full new,” 
to “humble himself and recognize in his suffering the pun- 
ishment of his over-lofty speech.” The facile Hermes, mes- 
senger of Zeus, bids him “ be wise, and not to think that 
self-willed pride shall ever prove better than good counsel.” 
And the chorus chants the beauty of implicit obedience to 
the enthroned power that rules by might, and not by right: 


“ Sweet is it in strong hope 
To spend long years of life, 
With bright and cheering joy 
Our-heart’s thoughts nourishing. 
I shudder, seeing thee 
Thus vexed and harassed sore 
By twice ten thousand woes; 
For thou in pride of heart, 
Having no fear of Zeus, 
In thine own obstinacy, 
Dost show for mortal men 
Affection over-great, 
Prometheus, yea, too great. 
Say, where is any help? 
What aid from mortals comes ? 
Didst thou not see this brief and powerless life 
Fleeting as dreams, with which man’s purblind race 
Is fast in fetters bound?” 


And an eminent commentator, the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
adds his voice to that of these poor comforters of the mighty 
sufferer, saying that /ischylus here embodied “the truth 
that the first result of the possession and the consciousness 
of enlarged powers is a new self-assertion, the spirit of 
independence and rebellion against the control of a divine 
order, the ‘many inventions’ that tend to evil, an outburst 
of impiety and lawlessness, needing the discipline of punish- 
ment before it can be brought round again into a nobler 
harmony.” 

How completely does this utterance chime with the words 
put into the mouth of the chorus! “ Rebellion against a 
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divine order,” “self-assertion, many inventions tending to 
evil,” says the English clergyman. “ Pride of heart, having 
no fear of Zeus,” sang the temporizing chorus. How much 
easier and sweeter to conform, to sign the accepted creed, 
to enjoy what goods the present ruling gods vouchsafe, than 
to follow the highest inspiration, to do the good deed and 
speak the protesting word that leads to social martyrdom ! 
“ Rebellion against the control of a divine order”! Not 
such is the representation of A%schylus, whose Zeus, in the 
Prometheus, was only a divine order in the making, not the 
father and maintainer of the harmonious order of the world, 
whom he elsewhere presents. The Greek god was in a 
process of evolution, as well as the Greek world and the 
Greek man. Out of primeval chaos and night, out of the 
contending powers of nature and the fierce tendencies of 
men, was to be finally established that law of which “no 
less is acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world, to whom all 
things in heaven and earth do homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power,— all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.” 

Many, many ages were to pass away before this could be 
established in the mind and heart of the race. Meanwhile, 
humanity must suffer, and could only be redeemed by “ self- 
assertion,” by protest against unjust might, against every 
form of evil and wrong; by the suffering of those content 
to renounce “bright and cheering joys,’ and in what 
friends often, as well as foes, pronounce a spirit of rebellion, 
maintaining unflinchingly their own independence, their 
own deepest inspiration. 

What does that leader of all conservatism — the papal 
power —say to-day of the progress of science, the specula- 
tions of the intellect, and the investigations into nature’s 
laws? “It is an ungodly spirit of rebellion against the 
control of a divine order” ; it is “a restless spirit of dissat- 
isfaction that seeks out ‘many inventions’”; it is “that 
unholy curiosity which would be wise above what is writ- 
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ten, and which is leading men—a deceptive will-o’-the- 
wisp — into the swamps of worldliness and utter despair.” 
The divine spark is not in humanity, but in the Church. 
The inspiration of God is not in the hearts of men, but in 
an established organization. The salvation is not in knowl- 
edge, but in faith. The praiseworthy act is not to seek the 
well-being and happiness of man, but to acquiesce, without 
murmuring, in the commands of the mighty Zeus. 

And such, under modified forms, is everywhere the same 
warning of a timorous conservatism. Whoever distrusts 
human reason, whoever fears the advance of humanity in 
all that relates to the principles of equality, justice, and 
truth, whoever believes that man must be forever kept 
down by authority, by appeals to fear, and by manacles of 
restraint, whoever he may be, and under whatsoever name 
he may intrench himself, he belongs to that class who 
would say to Prometheus, in the words of the shifty 
Hermes : — 


“Search well, be wise, nor think that self-willed pride 
Shall ever better prove than counsel good.” 


In Aeschylus, further, is to be found that principle of 
which we hear so much at the present day,—the law of 
heredity, a law as absolute as fate, destiny, irresistible neces- 
sity. The doom hovers over a race. The terrible and 
avenging Furies cannot be escaped, because not merely the 
ancient crime, but the ancient tendency to crime, survives, 
and at last works out the final retribution,— the purification 
of the evil stain from the earth. The evil-doer fills up the 
cup of sin; and not until he does fill this up freely and 
from the groundwork of his own self-determined will does 
the fearful vengeance descend upon his head. Thus the 
chorus chants in the Oresteia :— 

“ Because of blood that mother earth has drunk, 
The guilt of slaughter that will vengeance work 
Is fixed indelibly ; 

And Ate, working grief, 
Permits awhile the guilty one to wait, 


That so he may be full and overflow 
With all-devouring ill.” 
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No! with him there is no background of causeless fatal- 
ity, from which there is no escape, and which works at ran- 
dom with its fearful hurling of the thunderbolt at a venture. 
Neither is in him that older view of the gods as envying 
the too great prosperity of a mortal man, whom therefore 
they thrust down from his lofty pinnacle of happiness. 
Only as riches and power brought with them arrogance 
and lawless freedom in evil, only as presumptuous insolence 
followed upon unmeasured prosperity, did the unsleeping 
eye of a righteous justice strike down and annihilate the 
offender. What can be clearer in statement than the choral 
strophe ? — 
“ There lives a saying, framed in olden days, 
In memories of men, that high estate 
Full grown brings forth its young, nor childless dies ; 
And that from great success 
Springs to the race a woe insatiable. 
But I, apart from all, 
Hold this my creed alone: 
That impious act it is that offspring breeds, 
Like to their parent stock ; 
For still in every house 
That loves the right, their fate forevermore 
Hath issue good and fair.” 


Yes, man inherits the tendencies to vice, to evil-doing, to 
insanity, to drunkenness, to folly, as well as tendencies to 
virtue, to right-doing and right-feeling, to purity and moral 
strength. The old poet has not misinterpreted or misap- 
plied the great social law that lies at the basis of much of 
the philanthropic labor of to-day. He has echoed and re- 
echoed its fearful truth; and, so much of a remorseless fate 
as lurks in the assertion of the modern philanthropist, the 
modern scientific statist, so much and no more pervades his 
ringing verse. No more of a fate, blind and resistless, hov- 
ers with black wings over his musical page than over that 
of Shakespeare. In both we can clearly read the law of 
heredity, and the overruling powers of justice and of right. 
In both are presented the same essential facts; but they 
are presented from different sides,— in Auschylus from the 
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divine, and in Shakespeare from the human side,— but in 
both the working out of the same harmonious order, the re- 
storing of the same equal balance of unerring retribution. 
In neither can any hopeful struggle be made against the 
higher decrees of wisdom, order, justice, and truth. In 
Shakespeare, we see that no man can flee from himself; in 
ZEschylus, that no man can flee from Zeus :— 


“Hard are these things to judge: 
The spoiler shall be spoiled, 
The slayer pay his debt ; 
Yea, while Zeus liveth through the ages, this 
Lives also, that the doer bear his deed ; 
For this is Heaven’s decree. 
Who now can drive from out the kingly house 
The brood of curses dark ? 
The house to Ate cleaves.” 


That is why she cannot be driven out, because the house 
cleaves to her, and not because she cleaves to the house. 

Matthew Arnold, quoting this passage from Davison, 
“Conscience and the present constitution of things are not 
corresponding terms: it is conscience and the issue of things 
which go together,” remarks: “It is so; and this is what 
makes the spectacle of human affairs so edifying and so sub- 
lime. The world goes on, nations and men arrive and de- 
part with varying fortune, as it appears, with time and 
chance happening unto all. Look a little deeper, and you 
will see that one strain runs through it all: nations and 
men, whoever is shipwrecked is shipwrecked on conduct. 
It is the God of Israel steadily and irresistibly asserting him- 
self,— the Eternal that loveth righteousness.” 

What is this but another expression of the Greek poet’s 
view: “While Zeus liveth through the ages, this also liveth, 
that the doer bear his deed”? What but an echo, from a 
different summit, of that strain which runs through all hu- 
manity, because in humanity there is one inspiring life ? 

To-day, again, we have the problem discussed, of the ac- 
cumulation and distribution of wealth; but it is not new. 
The particular form under which it comes is adapted to our 
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age; but the instability of that wealth gained by unjust 
means, by means that disturbed the harmony of the social 
order, was loudly proclaimed by our poet, making the bur- 
den of many a chorus. He speaks of the vision of truth 
which is manifest to the children 


“ Of those who, overbold, 
Breathed raging war beyond the bounds of right, 
Their houses overfilled with precious store 
Above the golden mean. 
For still there is no bulwark strong in wealth 
Against destruction’s doom, 
To one who, in the pride of wantonness, 
Spurns the great altar of the Right and Just.” 


Ah, well! there are other means to-day of accumulating 
unjust wealth, of towering above the golden mean, besides 
laying under contribution friendly cities and sacking the 
rich strongholds of neighboring allies. There are unjust 
monopolies, grinding oppressions of capital and machinery, 


vast, legalized means of sucking up the life-blood of the 
community, by which millions upon millions are piled up for 
the few, while the great mass is sunk in poverty, vice, and 
ignorance. Oh for some schylus to thunder out in his 
majestic chorus : — 


“ And the dark-robed Erinnys, in due time, 

By adverse chance of life, 

Place him who prospers through unrighteousness 

In gloom obscure; and, once among the unseen, 
_ lhere is no help for him. 

Fame in excess is but a perilous thing ; 

For on men’s quivering eyes 

Is hurled by Zeus the blinding thunderbolt. 

I praise the good success 

That rouses not God’s wrath.” 


The children find out. Yes! Is not that true of thou- 
sands of our richest men, whose children pass miserable 
lives of selfish egoism, cynical in their excess of idle lux- 
ury, killing time as they can in amateur nothings, weary 
of themselves, weary of the world, even if not steeped in 
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drunkenness and vice? Alas for the children of those 
whose houses are “ overfilled with precious store above the 
golden mean,”— that golden mean which, through a wise and 
just distribution by means of a true science of economy and 
an organization of industry and all social appliances, might 
be the heritage of all. Another age, looking through a 
purer medium, shall brand many of our present arrange- 
ments and institutions as unrighteous as were those Athe- 
nian military expeditions,— so honorable then, so enriching 
to those who signalized themselves by cunning stratagem, 
by valorous deed, by a marvellous success. 

Again, the social science of to-day busies itself with the 
question of health. The poet propounds the same problem : 


“Of high, o’erflowing health 
There is no limit fixed that satisfies ; 
For evermore disease, as neighbor close 
Whom but a wall divides, 
Upon it presses; and man’s prosperous state 
Moves on its course, and strikes 
Upon an unseen rock.” 


This unseen rock science would get the soundings of, and 
mark its place upon the chart, even if it cannot, by means 
of gunpowder or yet more explosive substance, blow it to 
atoms. Chance, fate, necessity, no more rules there than it 
does in the lives and fortunes of men. But this the poet 
did not see. How many see it now? How many recognize 
health as the normal state, the possible possession of all, 
and disease as the self-imposed burden of ignorance and sin, 
— that inherited curse which shall last only so long as the 
house cleaves to Ate, only so long as man, by his own wil- 
ful folly and voluntary transgression, invites the company 
of the avenging Fates? 

Again, among the problems of to-day there is none more 
striking than that of the union of those who think them- 
selves suffering great social wrongs, and who in their union 
find solace and strength. The great law of human fellow- 
ship, of like experience and a common destiny, binds them 
together. The fact itself is a significant sign; and the oc- 
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casional excesses of a new-found strength should not blind 
us to the real importance and the essential necessity, in an 
advancing civilization, of this brotherhood of the suffering, 
this voicing of their complaints. Where is their hope, if 
not in themselves? And it is for the advantage of all that 
every wrong shall be righted, every evil removed, and every 
faculty of every human being for enjoyment and improve- 
ment shall be unfolded to its full capacity and its utmost 
extent. Grudge not, then, this fellowship of suffering, aspi- 
ration, and effort. The ancient poet, by the intuition of 
genius, brings together from remote parts of the earth the 
two colossal sufferers by the tyranny of Zeus, the frenzy- 
smitten Io and the tortured Prometheus. By an uncon- 
scious and invisible attraction, she is brought to the rock to 
- which the indomitable sufferer is nailed, and exclaims : — 


“ Ah, who of all that suffer, born to woe, 
Have trouble like the pain that I endure ? 
But thou make clear to me 
What yet for me remains,— 

What remedy, what healing, for my pangs. 
Show me, if thou dost know ; 

Speak out and tell to me, 

The maid by wanderings vexed.” 


And he unfolds the future to her by prophetic insight, 
and describes to her the course and ending of her untold 
torments, urging her to unfold “ the tale of her great woe,” 
saying,— 

“ To bewail and moan one’s evil chance 
Here where one trusts to gain a pitying tear 
From those who hear,— this is not labor lost.” 


It is a human touch which might, one would think, justify 
itself even to those purblind critics who call this an episode, 
and who would, had they been consulted, have created a 
better poem than that of Aischylus. But it needs no justi- 
fication as an integral and vital part of the mighty fabric. 
It is the symbolic cry of the human heart for some sympa- 
thy with its woes, of that suffering in common which makes 
the whole world kin. 
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And, by the same sympathetic bond, the mighty Titan is 
drawn towards other sufferers. In the midst of his own 
pangs, he says: — 


“Lo! my mind is wearied with the grief 
Of that my kinsman,— Atlas,— who doth stand 
In the far west, supporting on his shoulders 
The pillars of the earth and heaven,— a burden 
His arms can ill but hold. I pity, too, 
The giant dweller of Kilikian caves, 
A helpless, powerless carcass, near the strait 
Of the great sea, fast pressed beneath the roots 
Of ancient tna.” 


Yes: towards all these whom “the unsleeping thunder-bolt 
of Zeus” has struck down, he is drawn with tenderest pity. 
So, on the bare heath, with the thunder bursting around 
him, and amidst the flashings of lightning and the tempest, 
the crazed Lear, before he accepts the shelter of the mis- 
erable hovel, expresses the new feeling of sympathy with 
the wretched : — 


“ Poor, naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? Oh, I have ta’en 
Too iittle care of this. Take physic, Pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


The heavens more just? Are the bountiful heavens to 
blame? Is not the earth fertile, and the means of good 
sufficient for all? When the superflux shall be wisely 
distributed, will that dumb sorrow which pains so many 
hearts be turned into gladness, and those muttered curses 
that well up from so many quivering souls be changed into 
benedictions. 

As a last problem brought under our view is that of labor ; 
by many, indeed, regarded as the question which transcends 
all others, and which concerns more immediately and more 
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intimately the well-being of humanity. What has Aischylus 
to do with that? Is that embraced under his grand, symbolic 
picture? Why not? His theme in the Prometheus is the 
godlike element in man, its protests, its struggles, and its 
final triumph; and how could it be that this force, labor, the 
application of man’s strength of arm, of his power to work, 
of the employment of muscular vigor and all his bodily 
energies,— that this great necessity should not enter into 
his view? Humanity, or Prometheus with his unbending 
will, his far-reaching intelligence, his reckless love, is freed 
from the bird of Jove that daily feeds upon his liver by Her- 
cules, whose heroic title was the labor of his own strong 
arm, his broad chest, his brawny muscle, his thick neck. 
He slays the ravaging lion, the venomous hydra, the savage 
wild boar, the death-dealing birds, the carnivorous mon- 
sters, cleanses the Augean stables, and finally brings up 
from hell itself its fearful guardian. Intelligence by itself 
alone is fettered, is powerless; but intellect and labor com- 
bined are the essentials of human progress. And how was 
this labor-hero, this god of work, equipped for his task? 
He received his helmet from Minerva, his sword from Mer- 
cury, his horse from Neptune, his arrows from Apollo, and 
his golden cuirass from Vulcan. That is, labor endowed, 
equipped, furnished with the gifts, the graces, the appliances 
of art, of commerce, of intelligent skill, frees humanity from 
its evils and its foes in the air above and on the earth, and 
even from the hell under the earth. 

In the concluding part of the dramatic trilogy of Prome- 
theus, the heroic Titan, after thousands of years, becomes 
reconciled with a reconciled Zeus, and sits down with the 
Olympian gods at a grand marriage feast in the abode of the 
Immortals,— the highest symbol that the inspired imagina- 
nation can set forth of the glory and blessedness of a race 
redeemed by knowledge, redeemed by labor, every faculty, 
every aspiration, every work, made blessed and divine. 


CHARLES CHAUNCY SHACKFORD. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND DENOMINATIONAL 
TENDENCIES.* 


The stint which our religious body has appointed for it is 
this: how to preserve unimpaired the liberty of the indi- 
vidual mind and conscience, and the absolute congregational 
freedom of the parish from outside dictation, and at the 
same time to make such liberty of the individual and such 
independence of the congregation consistent with a wide and 
ever-enlarging usefulness; to suffer no chains to rest upon 
our own souls; to seek to place none upon anybody else’s 
soul; and yet to put into activity and to keep in activity 
methods full of highest and broadest spiritual influence. 

This surely is a hard problem and a difficult work for 
any body of believers to undertake,—a problem which in 
all religious history has not been satisfactorily solved. Who 
shall say that this work has as yet with any completeness 
been accomplished ? 

It may be asserted, I think, with truth that the first part 
of the desired result has to a reasonable degree been attained 
in our past. That some contumely has been heaped upon 
opinions held to be not only new and strange but pernicious, 
that some brave explorers in the field of truth have found in 
the way a few thorns, nobody would deny. And few but 
would regret whatever in the clearer light of to-day we 
know to have been harsh and needless. But probably much 
of this was unavoidable. While human beings are limited, 
they are likely, on account of this very limitation, to ascribe 
to their own opinions and even prejudices an undue im- 
portance, if not sacredness. Still, as compared with any 
other period of Christian history, or with the experience of 
any other body of Christian believers, we may say we have 
attained to liberty,— liberty for the individual, liberty for 
the religious society, and liberty for the whole body. Cer- 
tainly, no courageous soul, no soul worthy to be the goodly 


* Read in the Channing Hall course of Lectures, Feb. 2, 1889. 
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vessel into which the new and higher spiritual truth shall be 
poured, has found any greater obstacles, any fiercer lions in 
the path, than such as are needful to keep heroism and 
faith in wholesome vigor. What we say then of sixty years 
of our church and denominational history is, that they have 
to a marvellous extent accomplished within our borders soul- 
liberty and congregational freedom. To have achieved this 
in the lifetime of two generations is not to have lived in 
vain. 

But what of the second part of the desired result? Has 
our religious body made such freedom as consistent as it 
should be with an ever-enlarging and positive usefulness? 
No one would say that. By our mere existence we have 
accomplished a great deal. The first Unitarians — we may 
say it without egotism — were a remarkable body of men. 
In native capacity they were the equals of their opponents. 
In intellectual training they had in their day few peers, and 
no superiors. By the very fact that they were free, that 
they dared to look all moral and spiritual problems in the 
face, that at all risks they were ready, at the call of truth, 
to turn their backs upon the old and time-honored, and to 
espouse the new and despised, lifted them to the noblest 
moral and intellectual stature. What Priestley, Channing, 
Ware, Dewey, Parker, and the rest might have been, had 
they trodden in the ancient ways, no one can tell. But, 
taking upon them the heroic attitude of dissent for con- 
science’ sake, they became striking figures, rising above the 
monotonous level of ordinary humanity. Such persons could 
not live, think, speak, print, and act without leaving a deep 
impression. And so it was, that the whole life of New Eng- 
land, in every department, took some shape and hue from 
them. All the plans and enterprises of philanthropy — 
which have given so striking a quality to the life and activ- 
ity and to the organization and legislation of Massachusetts, 
at any rate, in the last half-century —have been the true 
children of their conception of the innate nobility of human 
nature. And all such plans and enterprises received from 
them glad sympathy and support. The creeds and especially 
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the preaching in other folds gradually took on a milder 
type. What in doctrine was tenderest and most attractive 
came more and more into the foreground. What was cruel 
and repulsive was not so much cast out as permitted to fade 
out. Fora long time there has been much truth in the sor- 
rowful admission of the English preacher travelling in this 
country, that there was no sound orthodox doctrine preached 
even in the so-called orthodox churches of New England. 
In short, if useful work means exercising the necessary in- 
fluence of cultivated and earnest souls, then in doctrine, in 
philanthropy, in literature, in the general life and opinion, 
our religious body has in the last sixty years achieved much. 

But very little of what it might have done. Had Chan- 
ning and his compeers believed in organization, had they 
felt the duty not only to do good, but to communicate, there 
is no measuring of the work which was within their power. 
Nothing is more striking than the way the Unitarian body 
came into existence in New England, a hundred and fifty 
churches strong. The old fable of Minerva springing forth 
from the head of Jupiter, full armed, was a real fact in our 
modern life. Methodism at its start was, in the comparison, 
a feeble bantling. It looks as though the liberal faith might 
have swept over New England like a prairie fire. Instead 
of numbering four hundred churches, it might have counted 
its thousands under its banner. But its founders feared 
organization. One almost questions whether they desired 
to increase their numbers. They broke the chains of dogma. 
They stood free souls, and were satisfied. 

The report of the past of our body may be stated thus: It 
has achieved individual and congregational freedom. It 
has exercised that incidental influence which large and free 
souls living and acting their true selves could not help exer- 
cising. But, in the way of positive and organized work for 
the bettering of man’s religious condition, it has until 
within a few years achieved but little, and has perhaps at- 
tempted to achieve less. It has grown rather because it 
could not help it than because it wished to grow. 

Turn now to the present and the future. What at this 
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time are our ecclesiastical and denominational tendencies ? 
What are they likely to be in the time to come? Before 
we seek to answer these questions, let us define what in 
this discussion we mean by ecclesiastical and denominational 
tendencies. 

Under churches like the Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, or 
Presbyterian, which have a more or less centralized form of 
government, when we speak of ecclesiastical tendencies, we are 
led to consider at once questions like these: What methods 
of organization, what relations between minister and people, 
what ritual forms, are imperative, and therefore necessary 
conditions of lawful church existence? But, when we are 
considering the drift of the Unitarian body, no such ques- 
tions are inorder. There is no controlling authority to shape 
its growth. It is a collection of free churches, making their 
own organization, calling their own minister, settling him 
after their own fashion, determining what forms or lack 
of forms they will have, what charities they will support, 
what contributions they will make to the common weal. 
So, when you look at the Unitarian body, you cannot 
so much as think of a definite church polity, as you can 
when you regard more closely knit organizations. Our 
question is therefore an entirely different one. It is a prob- 
lem of free church life. It is an effort to ascertain into 
what ways of church government, into what forms of 
church worship, into what modes of Christian activity, our 
independent parishes, under the law of liberty, are insensi- 
bly growing. In short, what is the tendency and drift of 
the church life of congregations absolutely independent? 
For, certainly, just as truly as in the outward universe there 
is a tendency towards certain ends, so is there in the spirit- 
ual universe. 

The same general idea has to apply to our conception 
of denominational tendencies. We have no creed to deter- 
mine what our churches shall believe. We have no central 
authority to say to what synod, conference, or association 
our churches shall belong. We have no statutes to appoint 
for our churches common work todo. As in our internal 
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life, so in our external activity, all is free. All this is in 
the nature of the case. A Unitarian church may or may 
not have a creed. In any case, it is its own, and not an- 
other’s. A Unitarian church may be rich in good works 
outside its borders, or it may keep in its own shell, and 
shut its gates and its heart against all appeals. Of course 
there is a certain unwritten agreement on the great spiritual 
themes, else we should fly apart like atoms having no bond 
of coherence. Of course there is a real unity of faith and 
of aims, or we should die, Still, as our ecclesiastical life is 
essentially free, so is our denominational activity. It is a 
trend of all, under the law of liberty, to definite purpose 
and action. 

If now we consider a little what we are ecclesiastically 
tending from, perhaps we shall more clearly perceive what 
we are ecclesiastically tending towards. What we note first 
is this: The first Unitarian churches, while they stood for 
larger liberty of conscience, for a more rational interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, for a more humane God and a diviner 
humanity, preserved in their church life, even to a greater 
degree than their theological opponents, Puritan simplicity. 
Their meeting-houses were commodious, rarely comfortable, 
still more rarely appealing to the sense of beauty or the 
sense of mystery. Often they were painfully cold, bald, 
and uninteresting. From the services was banished all 
richness of form. No special days were permitted to gather 
around them a wealth of sacred associations. Even the 
sermon, in its effort to be free from sensationalism, was apt 
to be more correct and thoughtful than stimulating. So 
any one whose memory of church-going runs back of 1830 
will testify to the existence in Unitarian services of the 
quality, at any rate, of godly simplicity. This is easily 
explicable. The early Unitarian churches were largely the 
original local parishes, Witness the church of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, the church of Winthrop and John Wilson in 
Boston, the church of Higginson at Salem, the church of 
Hooker and Shepard at Cambridge, the church of Bulkeley 
at Concord, and a great number besides, scattered up and 
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down the Commonwealth. The attendants upon the ser- 
vices were, to a great degree, the descendants of the men 
and women who founded those churches. It is easy to see 
why great ecclesiastical plainness went side by side with 
intellectual enfranchisement; for it is always less difficult 
to change our opinions than our habits. 

Consider one other point,— what we may call shyness of 
dogmatic training. We had escaped the bondage of an 
iron system of theology. We did not wish to put on 
ourselves or our children any new chains. Not only did 
our churches banish creeds: I question whether, in our 
homes or in our Sunday-schools, we gave our children any 
fair knowledge of the religious opinions for which we stood. 
I was the son of a father who was a Unitarian twenty 
years before Channing spoke at Jared Sparks’s ordination at 
Baltimore. Yet I never had five minutes’ or five seconds’ 
explanation from his lips of our Unitarian position. 

One thing, however, our fathers escaped; and that was 
the burning question of to-day,—how to bring church 
privileges to those in narrow circumstances. For many 
years, in Massachusetts, taxation on property was the rule, 
especially to a late day in country towns. And that of 
itself produced some parity between means and cost of 
worship. Plainly, then, what we are tending from in our 
church life is Puritan simplicity, and an almost morbid fear 
of imposing upon others dogmatic chains. 

It is equally clear that in our church life to-day, on the 
one hand, we are tending towards greater richness, freedom, 
and variety in all that concerns worship and religious ser- 
vices; while, on the other hand, we are recognizing as never 
before our duty to give to our own children, at least, a 
firmer grasp upon the truth which is strength and joy to 
our souls. Our “trend” is, I say, in the first place towards 
greater richness, variety, and freedom in all that belongs to 
the public and social expression of religious life and needs. 
How evident this is! Begin at externals,—the church- 
building. Go up and down New England a hundred years 
ago. The old meeting-houses had the venerableness which 
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had gathered about them from their association with noble 
men and women, and from the heroic or pathetic town 
history with which they were indissolubly connected. But, 
otherwise, what beauty had they to be desired? What 
majesty or tenderness to lift up any soul? Outwardly, they 
were for the most part rectangular structures, unbroken by 
any ornament, often unpainted, not so shapely or elegant as 
a modern barn. Enter: you found a square box, glaring 
white, except where time and use had left their stains. By 
aisles and cross-aisles the floor was cut up into many little 
square boxes, miniatures of the building itself. No dim 
religious light shone through the dusty little panes. No 
fires made the building warm; no cushions made it com- 
fortable. Even the relief of hymn-books and an organ was 
denied. All was bare and homely. This is no exaggera- 
tion. The picture of the Concord meeting-house of the 
time of the Revolution has been preserved. It was a barn- 
like building, square, apparently unpainted, absolutely un- 
attractive, with no churchly appearance,—a good type, no 


doubt, of hundreds of the same plain but useful family. 
Compare this with the modern ideal of a church, cer- 
tainly in the Unitarian fold. The smallest hamlet that 
builds its little chapel demands, if it does not always get, 
beauty, which shall at once tranquillize and stimulate. It 
would fain have the very wood and stone say to the passer 


> 


by, “A place of high thinking and lofty aspiring.” Let me 
recall one fact which tells more than volumes would how 
much Unitarians have come to demand, even in the place 
of worship, something refining and uplifting. When the 
“Church Building Loan Fund” was created, the first requi- 
site seemed to be plans. Well, our Methodist brethren, 
with a rare generosity, gave us permission to use their book 
of plans. But those plans had been dictated by a necessary 
economy rather than by any ideal conception of what a 
place of worship should be. As a result, no Unitarian 
society has ever used one. Whether this tendency to make 
church buildings under all circumstances handsome and 
worshipful is always wise may admit of debate; that it often 
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stands in the way of church extension is certain; but the 
existence of the tendency cannot be denied. 

Pass on to forms of worship and the keeping of times and 
seasons. The Puritan was called into being when times and 
seasons, forms and rituals, had come to exercise absolute 
tyranny over the free soul. They had replaced largely in 
church-life real soul experience, and were held to be sufficient 
of themselves, without inward faith and holiness. Against 
this the Puritan rebelled. Days the most solemn, rites 
comely and grand, were to him mere formalism, standing be- 
tween his unveiled soul and its God. Often he knew them 
to be used to crush out thoughts and aspirations that could 
not speak through the tongues of the past. I cannot doubt 
that his protest was a wholesome one; that a new influx of 
the spirit was what the time called for. Now our Unita- 
rian fathers inherited to the full the Puritan’s dislike of the 
old church ways. It does not seem to me that I ever heard 
of Easter or Christmas till I reached manhood. Fast Day 
we had, and it was not a day of rioting. Thanksgiving was 
a great family and religious festival. New Year’s brought 
the children the simple gifts which scanty means permitted. 
But Easter and Christmas! where were they? what were 
they? Then the Sunday service,— mark its simplicity and 
uniformity! You might go from Boston to New Orleans, it 
was always the same. Well we remember the order. A 
hymn, “ the long prayer,” a reading from the Bible, a hymn, 
the sermon, a short prayer, a hymn, the benediction. The 
only innovation permitted was a transfer of the last prayer 
into an invocation ; and that probably dates from a later day, 
when defection from strict Puritan plainness had begun. 
Mark the change! Easter and Christmas are observed 
among us almost as generally as with Catholics and Episco- 
palians. The improvements upon the order of service are 
absolutely bewildering. In each separate pulpit one has to 
give careful study, to know when the minister is to read 
alone, and when in response with the people; where the an- 
thems, the solos, and the organ are to come in. Nor is this 
all a matter of individual or parish caprice. Already the 
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Association has prepared two forms of services, and these 
have been supplemented by a dozen more from private 
sources. And now a commission of fifteen or twenty has 
been appointed to furnish a common form of worship, and 
so to evoke order out of chaos. 

All this reaction was sure tocome. Special circumstances 
and spiritual conditions made it necessary that our fathers 
should rebel against a whole system, which was then inex- 
tricably twined up with ecclesiastical formality and ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. But days and forms have their place in hu- 
man life; to that both secular and spiritual experience testify. 
The tendency, therefore, to find and keep what is good in 
religious forms and seasons, has come to stay. We have not 
as yet discovered what best meets our wants. We shall not, 
probably, find it easy to do so. There are many of us in 
whom the Puritan blood and the Puritan taste are too strong 
to feel anything to be so good as the old, plain simplicity. 
Still, we have to note as one of our marked ecclesiastical 
tendencies the disposition to give greater richness and 
variety to worship. 

We mark again, as a distinct tendency in our church life, 
the disposition to give real instruction to our young people, 
especially in the Sunday-school. There was a time when 
our religious body was absolutely unsound in its views about 
the education of its young people. Its indisposition to pros- 
elyte reached monomania. ‘The chains of creed and dogma 
had oppressed the fathers; they should never rest on the 
limbs of the children. So, often, in the home and in the 
Sunday-school almost unbroken silence was preserved on 
the great vital doctrines of religion and Christianity. The 
attention was altogether given to moral and spiritual in- 
struction of a purely practical and personal character. Our 


youth grew up in entire ignorance of what they believed 
about God, Jesus, man, or the future state. All the doubts 
and questionings about the Bible or miracles were kept from 


them. The result was, on the one hand, that many of our 
most earnest and devout young people had their minds 
(doctrinally speaking) empty, swept and garnished, ready 
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for the first comer to enter in and convert them to a faith 
not that of their fathers; while, on the other hand, many, 
attacked by subtle and strange doubts, made shipwreck of 
faith. I was myself educated in a Trinitarian Sunday- 
school; and it was a thorough education, too. I was left in 
no doubt as to what was believed about the Trinity, total 
depravity, the atonement, election, or eternal damnation ; or 
why these things were believed; or what texts were sup- 
posed to confirm them. In short, I received a pretty good 
theological education from pretty competent hands, for 
which I have always been grateful, albeit I ever remained 
a heretic. Coming from such a training to be a teacher in 
a Unitarian Sunday-school, what surprised me was the ab- 
sence of all education of this intellectual and theological 
sort. For lack of just such an intelligent training, whole 
families of children, I had almost said whole flocks of fam- 
ilies, have been led back to the traditional faith out of 
which the fathers had emerged. 

The tendency of our church life is now away from all 
this. It is something to be thankful for. We are coming 
to see that our children are rational beings; that it is safe 
to let them look at things as they are, and to know why 
they are so. If there are doubts about sacred things, which 
they are sure to meet, then in the proper season they should 
understand what these doubts are, upon what supposed 
foundations they rest, and how they may be honestly 
answered. On the other hand, we have convictions which 
are of inexpressible value to us. Should we not “ pre-empt”’ 
these young souls? Should we leave error to take undis- 
puted possession? The present ecclesiastical tendency to 
give a better religious education — yes, theological education 
—to the young is a sound and rational tendency. It ought 
to strengthen. What is it but fulfilling the simple duty of 
the parent to the child, the old to the young,—doing the 
best we can for them? The wonder is that we ever over- 
looked it. 

We might add a word in respect to the plain tendency 
of our present church life towards a larger church hospital- 
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ity. A most important tendency! For, if anything should 
proffer to the world an all-inclusive invitation, it is religion, 
and especially that form which calls itself liberal. In a 
certain sense, church hospitality in Massachusetts certainly, 
at least, is a need of late origin. While worship was wholly 
or mainly supported by taxation, the church was a home 
for all, not by charity, but by right,—a home, too, which 
they were compelled by law to frequent. How long this 
idea of the church as a home for all held sway in cities 
I know not, but in the country towns it lingered a great 
while. This, however, is certain: that in many churches 
the idea was pretty effectually banished half a century ago. 
I recall, perfectly, standing in the vestibule of a Boston 
church when I was a young man. The building would 
hold six hundred. The audience was less than sixty. Not 
only was no seat offered me, but the sexton absolutely 
refused to give me or several ladies near by a seat. This, 
no doubt, was an extreme case. But it shows at what an 
early date the question “how to reach and feed all spirit- 
ually’ came up, when church-going had ceased to be a 
right, and more or less depended upon the generosity or the 
selfishness of individuals. And it shows, too, why in Eng- 
land some of the most radical of the dissenters object to the 
disestablishment of the Church. 

In seeking to answer this question, the Unitarians were, 
perhaps, first in the field. The Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in Boston came into being in the year 1834.* It 
was an honest effort to extend more widely moral and 
religious privileges. It has accomplished a good deal. The 
agitation of the free-pew system, dating back as far cer- 
tainly as the gathering of the Church of the Disciples in 
1841, was another effort to give a practical answer to the 
question, How shall religion reach all? I do not think it 
can be fairly said that we have made great progress in 
solving the problem of church hospitality. Nor is it an 
easy problem to solve: less easy, perhaps, in a country so 





*The next year following the legal disestablishment of religious bodies in Massa- 
chusetts.— Eb. 
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free as ours, where class feelings, differences of culture and 
origin, assert themselves quite as frankly as anywhere. At 
any rate there is no patent remedy, applicable everywhere 
and to all cases. But the disposition among us to look the 
duty of church hospitality in the face is a most wholesome 
tendency, one to be cherished. 

We see, then, that ecclesiastical life in our churches is 
directed: first, towards greater richness and variety in wor- 
ship; second, towards greater fulness and precision in re- 
ligious instruction; and, finally, towards a more inclusive 
church hospitality. 

We come now to our other question, What is our ten- 
dency as a denomination? Let us begin again by consider- 
ing the conditions under which our religious body came into 
being. One sentence expresses the nature of those condi- 
tions and their actual influence. They were such as tended 
to foster the extremest independency of our churches. Our 
fathers did not intend to establish a separate religious body 
any more than the liberal orthodox intend to establish one 
to-day. They resisted any disposition of that kind. What 
happened was this: In a large number of our societies, in- 
dependently, by gradual and almost unperceived processes, 
Calvinism softened into Arminianism, and that into Unita- 
rianism. When these societies were rejected by the Calvin- 
istic wing, they had little organization. They were united, 
more than by anything else, by a common ostracism. They 
cohered by sympathy of convictions. The tendency to in- 
dependence growing out of this mode of origin was greatly 
increased by a morbid fear of ecclesiastical domination. 
Separation from old relations had had in it many elements 
of bitterness. The iron had entered the souls of our fathers, 
so there was a marked dread of any organization, however 
free. It is a well-known fact that at first Channing, Norton, 
and others, looked with doubt, if not disfavor, upon the 
forming of the American Unitarian Association. And the 
first forty years of the history of that Association were years 
of penury, of feeble moral support by the body, and conse- 
quently of comparative inefficiency. When the creation of 
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the National Conference was discussed, many of our older 
men seemed to fear that the road to ecclesiastical despotism 
might lead that way. We may say then, emphatically, that 
what our religious body is tending out of is an exaggerated 
and fruitless independency. 

To what is our body tending? To external coherence. 
It has ceased to be like a handful of sand, which is free, 
certainly, but which cannot be united for any common and 
useful purpose but to fill a hole. Many things have been 
working to make such coherence possible. The existence 
of the Association, doing for forty years its modest work; 
the Sunday School Society, for a period nearly as long, call- 
ing together a great body of earnest men and women; the 
various ministerial bodies, bringing our ministers into inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendship; our autumnal conven- 
tion, precursor of the National Conference,— all these were 
developing our denominational consciousness. Still, I ques- 
tion whether, previously to 1865, threescore parishes ever 
in any one year contributed to our missionary fund, or 
whether their contributions in any one year ever reached 
the scanty sum of seven thousand dollars. 

It was in that year, 1865, that our body, under the splen- 
did leadership of Dr. Bellows, had its second birth. The 
National Conference, increasing steadily in interest and at- 
tendance, the local conferences, its true children, meeting fre- 
quently all over the country, have knit us together in a way 
unknown in the past. Sometimes these gatherings are stig- 
matized as picnics. We are asked, What good things have 
they done? All such talk is mere foolishness. They have 
done a great deal that is practical. But suppose they had 
not. They have changed us from a mass of brilliant (per- 
haps) but incoherent atoms into a living, throbbing, con- 
scious, and growing organism. And they have done this 
with little if any loss of individual or congregational free- 
dom. What more in reason can we ask ? 

To accomplish outward coherence, and that alone, might 
indeed be paltry work. But who thinks we are stopping 
there? Are we not advancing with steady step towards a 
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more complete inward and spiritual union? Yea, under the 
guidance of perfect liberty, have we not already attained to 
a more real harmony than usually falls to the lot of relig- 
ious bodies? More real, because it is a harmony that wears 
no chains and is hemmed in by no walls. I am optimistic 
enough to believe so. When our little body had made its 
protest against harsh and unreasonable dogmas, when it 
stood a small group of dissenters in a large world, and when 
unmoved it had received the dread stamp “heretic,” and 
had accepted a denominational name which it never desired, 
naturally enough there was a division as to future wishes 
and work. There were, and there must have been, a large 
portion who felt that we had achieved enough for one gener- 
ation. Had we not won from the cruel grasp of Calvinism 
a humane God, a divine humanity, an honest salvation, and 
a hopeful eternity? Was it not well to stop and possess the 
country before we made farther advance, if indeed any 
farther advance was desirable? On the other hand, was it 
not equally sure that others would, forgetting the things 
behind, reach forward? that the error overcome would seem 
to them small compared with the error yet reigning? that 
the safety of possession would be as nothing compared with 
the fierce joy of overcoming? There is always a space be- 
tween the advance and rear-guard; and they are both es- 
sential to the welfare of the army. So there were divisions 
in those days. Men doubted each other. On both sides 
were spoken words which both would regret to-day and 
gladly commit to oblivion. Still, to the impartial onlooker, 
the collision was inevitable. 

What we have learned to-day is not that there are no 
differences. That would be like shutting our eyes and say- 
ing there are no clouds. What we have learned is that the 
differences are on the surface; the agreements, at the heart 
of truth. Time will permit but one illustration, the nature 
and office of Jesus. Upon what other subject can there be 
so much divergence as upon this? But have we not ad- 
vanced so far that we are disposed to dogmatize with mod- 
eration concerning much lesser lights? Why does Shakes- 
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peare tower up among the poets like Mount Shasta among 
its foothills? Why is Michael Angelo a colossus, while 
just as earnest seekers after beauty and grandeur stand 
as pygmies under his shadow? Was the cause heredity ? 
Was it education? Or were these men raised up by some 
deep law that we do not understand? Who shall say? 
Jesus! Was he the offspring of miracle, of wonder whose 
profound law —for law there must have been — we cannot 
fathom? Or was he the fruit of a long course of natural 
selection, running back through Joseph and Mary even to 
the sweet singer and greatest monarch of Israel? Or was 
he, as Mr. Savage terms him, “ the consummate flower of our 
common humanity”? On such questions men will differ. 
But have we not all reached the point where with united 
voice we can say “the great spiritual man of the ages, in- 
spirer, teacher, example, and friend”? And is not this 
coming into genuine spiritual harmony, if not absolute in- 
tellectual agreement? What is true of Jesus is still more 
true of other vital religious questions. Under the guidance 
of the law of perfect liberty as a denomination, we are tend- 
ing to a harmony at once rare and real,—rare because un- 
forced, real because profound. 

But to pass from individualism to outward coherence, and 
from outward coherence to spiritual union, however perfect, 
—does that justify the existence of a religious body, and ful- 
fil all its duty? Certainly not. A denomination comes to be, 
and cannot help being, because it has a clear vision of some 
portion of the truth. It has not a monopoly of all the light 
that has broken forth, certainly not of all the light that shall 
break forth from God’s word and God’s world. I say that we 
have a clearer vision of some portion of the truth. I should 
be sorry, were any bigoted enough to deny that other bodies 
had their vision of the truth. And very saddening it would 
be to believe that the truth is so bounded that our mortal 
eyes or minds could take it all in. But, when one has 
something of real value, what duty does it bring with it? 
Suppose the discoverer of ether, which has assuaged so many 
pains and carried so many poor souls through fearful crises, 
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had kept his discovery to himself, or had carefully confined 
its benefits within a narrow circle of favored ones! Im- 
agine an astronomer discovering some new law of the uni- 
verse, or a navigator making some important geographical 
discovery, and remaining silent, and letting the knowledge 
die with him! What should we say of these men? What 
should we say about anybody who had found out in the world 
of body or mind what would help or comfort or enlighten 
his fellow-creatures, and should keep it as a private curiosity 
or a private luxury? We should hardly find language sharp 
enough for our condemnation. Nor can a denomination be 
excused for inaction, unless, indeed, you can prove that 
truth which concerns man’s relations to God, to the universe, 
to his fellow-men, and to his permanent welfare, has no such 
importance as a medical remedy or an astronomical or geo- 
graphical fact; or unless you can show that truth is the 
one solitary gift of God, which can propagate and diffuse 
itself, and dissipate all darkness, and overcome all error 
without man’s fidelity to help. But both these ideas are, in 
fact, untenable. Nothing makes so permanent an impression 
for good on mankind as higher moral and religious truth. 
And every advance in the knowledge and possession of such 
truth is largely dependent upon the faithfulness of some 
man or some body of men. Take out of modern history 
Christianity or the Reformation, and would not human life 
everywhere feel the loss? And where would Christianity 
have been if the apostles had gone to sleep? And how 
long might the Reformation have been postponed if Martin 
Luther had contented himself with counting his beads and 
reading his missal?° I hold, then, that the denominational 
tendency, which is so distinctly manifesting itself in these 
latter days, to accept truth as a trust held for the benefit of 
mankind, is eminently to be approved, and is one which is 
carrying us up to the climax of denominational duty. We 
may or may not have found out the best way to do good 
and communicate. But, if we keep clearly before us that we 
have no moral option but to give to others what is a bless- 
ing to ourselves, we shall ultimately learn to walk in the 
ways of a wise fidelity. 
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The difference between our present ecclesiastical and de- 
nominational tendencies and those of the past may be thus 
defined: Whereas once we sought for truth and freedom, we 
are now desiring truth, freedom, and usefulness. Our first 
struggle was to enfranchise our own minds and souls; to 
put away from us what looked to be superstitious, irrational, 
or inhumane; to break every yoke of subjection to creeds, 
however venerable, or to church authority, however ancient, 
except as such yokes were the veritable truth of God. That 
was work which had to be done. We had to have our dec- 
laration of independence and our war of revolution; and 
in those days there were wise statesmen and good soldiers. 
But the chains are thrown off; the mental and spiritual 
independence is achieved. No doubt problems of truth re- 
main and always will remain to be solved. But the chief 
problem of to-day is the problem of moral and spiritual use- 
fulness; how we shall make our own church life nourishing 
and instructive to young and old; how we shall make our 
denominational life promote the sway in the world of a 


reasonable, humane, devout Christianity, fruitful in right- 
eous character and noble works. 


GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


SOURCES OF THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. 


Nortr.— This essay is a translation from the Urchristenthum of Pro- 
fessor Otto Pfieiderer, perhaps the most important work in critical 
theology of late years. It was prepared ucder the eye of the author by 
a student fresh from the hearing of his lectures, and has received his 
critical revision.— Ep. 


I. Tue ALEXANDRIAN SOURCES. 


The founders of Protestant theology believed that they de- 
rived their teachings from the Holy Scriptures alone, and ap- 
pealed for the most part only to Biblical proof-texts. Yet we 
know that Protestant dogma contains many things which are 
neither to be drawn from nor proved by the sacred Scriptures, 
but have their source in the Catholic theology of the Church 
Fathers and the Scholastics, in whose traditions even the Protes- 
tants, in spite of their protest against Catholic tradition, were 
quite often involved. 

Just as great an error as to consider the Bible the only source 
of Protestant theology would it be to presume that, because Paul 
appeals only to “the law and the prophets,” these were the only 
source of his theology; and that this was the exact continuance 
of the teachings contained in the Old Testament canon. From 
such a point of view as that, it is impossible to come to a fair 
understanding of Paulinism. The first source of the Pauline 
theology is much rather the Jewish theology of his time, espe- 
cially that of the school of the Pharisees. This, too, stands 
related to the Old Testament just about as the patristic-scho- 
lastic theology to the New Testament; that is, it is indeed a 
result of development from the Old Testament, but a product 
which various other elements have wrought together to produce, 
and which therefore is far removed from its canonical founda- 
tion, and in parts directly disagrees with it. 

The influence upon Paul of the theology of the Jewish schools 
is shown especially in his manner of using Scripture. As the 
early Protestant theologians, to a degree they themselves did not 
comprehend, read the Scriptures through the spectacles of Cath- 
olic exegetical tradition, so Paul’s understanding of Old Tes- 
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tament Scripture was mediated and prescribed by the prevail- 
ing views of his school. In this school prevailed the strictest 
theory of inspiration, in accordance with which Scripture in all 
its parts, even to the letter of the alphabet, is the pure embodi- 
ment of the divine revelation, and so at one with the Divine 
Spirit that it could be interchanged with God himself. In such 
expressions as “the Scriptures speak, the Scriptures foresaw,” and 
so forth, the Scripture quite takes the place of God: it is the will 
of God embodied in the Book. 

The natural consequence of such deification of Scripture, ig- 
noring the human historical side of the Bible, is always twofold: 
a slavish dependence upon the letter of a single passage taken 
out of its context, removed from its historical relation, and turned 
to account as a divine oracular proof for points whose signifi- 
cance is entirely remote; on the other hand, and growing out of 
this, the freest interpretation of the letter by lugging in a mean- 
ing entirely different from the real one or in addition to the real 
meaning. This “allegorical” method is always the result of an 
overdrawn theory of inspiration: it is the natural reaction of the 
human spirit in its attempt to save its own independent activity 
over against the letter that passes for infallible. 

Before the time of Paul, this allegorical method of Scripture 
interpretation had universal sway in the Jewish theology, as well 
of Palestine as of Alexandria. One need not be surprised, there- 
fore, that Paul took it up with all freedom and without any 
doubt of its justifiableness. The most pointed examples of this 
are 1 Cor. ix. 9 and Gal. iv. 21 ff. In the former passage, the 
precept of the law (Deut. xxv. 4), “Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn,” is both applied and inter- 
preted to indicate the right of the apostles to receive their 
bodily needs from the Church,— a meaning expressly founded on 
the assumption that God does noé care for oxen, and thus there 
could be no reference to oxen in the passage in Deuteronomy. 
In Gal. iv. 21, the two wives of Abraham, Sarah and Hagar, are 
made in allegory to represent one the heavenly Jerusalem which 
is free (Christians), while the other is mother of those in bondage 
(Jews); and thus to indicate, by the expulsion of the maid and 
her son in favor of the free woman and her son, the coming of 
the Christians into the inheritance of Abraham in place of the 
Jews. 

Not far removed from this allegorizing, which displaces the 
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real meaning by another, is typology, which without denying the 
real sense sees in an historical event or word a providential type 
of example or warning for a situation in the present. In this 
manner, Paul makes the history of the forefathers, of Moses, of 
the people of Israel in the wilderness, real types of the Christian 
Church and of the truths of the gospel, just as Philo saw every- 
where in the Old Testament history types for his religious and 
moral ideas. It is the nature of this method to find in the 
same passage meanings of different import. Philo did this in 
all freedom; and Paul also finds, for example, in the veiling of 
Moses’ face as he came down from Sinai, a twofold type: the 
passing away of the glory of the Old Covenant, as well as the 
veil over the eyes of the Jews in their reading of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the end that they might not understand its real mean- 
ing and application (2 Cor. iii. 13 ff.). ° 

Luther, in judging of Scriptural proofs of this (Gal. iv. 21 ff.) 
allegorical-typical kind, considered them “too weak for proof.” 
We must, however, go farther, and say that in our sense of the 
term the majority of Paul’s Scripture proofs are not real proofs 
at all, since they put into the Biblical citations a meaning which 
is either entirely foreign or goes so far beyond them that we 
can at most find only an analogy which may serve to clarify the 
questionable thought, but cannot compass its proof. The most 
striking example of this is Gal. iii, 16, where the “seed of Abra- 
ham,” to which the promises were made, is used to signify Christ 
because of the singular form of the word “seed,” although in 
other places Paul understands this quite correctly in its natural 
sense of “ posterity.” When, further, from the word of promise 
to Abraham (Rom. iv. 17), “I have made thee the father of 
many nations,” it is inferred that he is the father of all believers, 
especially of the believing heathen, we cannot allow it to pass as 
real proof. The impossibility of being justified by works of the 
law is (Gal. iii. 10 f.) to be proved from two passages, of which 
the one (Deut. xxvii. 26) utters a curse upon every one who does 
not keep the law in every part; the other (Hab. ii. 4) promises to 
the righteous man refuge from the impending judgment as re- 
ward for his fidelity or honesty,— this latter passage bearing only 
a remote relation to. justifying faith in Paul’s meaning of the 
term. In the former passage is presupposed the possibility of 
fulfilling the law, but Paul in his proof presupposes the impossi- 
bility of so doing. The force of the argument is thus conditioned 
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entirely by the judgment respecting man’s moral ability to fulfil 
the law, which judgment was just the point of contention be- 
tween Paul and the Judaizers; but, for one who does not on 
other grounds share the premises of Paul, the passage proves 
nothing. 

Similar, though still more unfavorable, is the case (Rom. 
x. 6 ff.) where Paul puts into the mouth of personified righteous- 
ness by faith the words of Moses (Deut. xxx. 11 ff.): “Say not 
in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? or who shall 
descend into the abyss? for the word is nigh thee, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart.” In the Old Testament passage, the point is 
that the word of the law is so near and fully intrusted to every 
one that he cannot excuse his non-fulfilment by an unpreventable 
ignorance of it. Paul, however, makes the word of faith out of 
the word of the law, and connects the ascending to heaven and 
the descending into the abyss — really, passing over the deep 
sea — with the bringing of Christ down or up, of which there is 
no hint in the passage quoted. Thus he gives to the original 
meaning of the passage a turn entirely foreign to it, if not in 
contradiction with it,—that the Messianic salvation is already 
given and present in the gospel, and need not first be brought 
about by impossible human works. 

These examples may suffice to show the free use Paul makes 
of Scripture, and how little his Scripture proofs serve the pur- 
pose of real proof. In order, however, to form an impartial 
judgment, one must consider also the difficulty of his task, as 
a Jewish theologian, which he was through and through; and 
that, in controversy with Jewish opponents, he could offer no 
other proof than that from Scripture, which as an inseparable 
whole passed for a divine revelation. His task now was to 
prove from the Law itself the evangelical conviction of the 
abrogation of the Law! —a task which no one could fulfil with- 
out bold and artificial interpretations. The completion of his 
task was made possible for him only by means of the method of 
treating Scripture customary in his school, which allowed him to 
nullify the letter by the letter, the law by the law, in order to 
give free course to the spirit and the truth of the gospel. 

The Jewish theology, with whose categories Paul had to 
reckon, had advanced very materially even in its subject-matter 
beyond the Old Testament principles— partly because of the 
influence of Greek methods of thought; partly, too, because of 
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the one-sided cultivation of the legal-juridical tendency in Juda- 
ism after the Exile. The former was — not, indeed, exclusively, 
but to a great extent —the case in the Jewish theology of Alex- 
andria, whose most significant representative was Philo, a con- 
temporary of Paul. That Paul was acquainted with the writings 
of Philo is incapable of proof, and is scarcely probable: if he had 
been acquainted with them, the specifically philosophical specula- 
tions would without doubt have rather repelled than attracted 
him. Paul did, moreover, know and use a work in which we 
have a precursor of the Philonic philosophy of religion, and a 
form of development of the Hellenic-Jewish manner of thought, 
standing still nearer to the former (Palestinian) Judaism,— The 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

This book, written by a Jew in the century immediately pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ, contains a polemic against Gentile 
materialism and idolatry, with a defence of the Jewish faith as 
the true wisdom, forming the ground of salvation here and here- 
after. The weapons, moreover, by which the author combats 
the Gentile errorists are not drawn from the Old Testament 
simply, but from Greek philosophy as well,— the Platonic chiefly, 
but also the Stoic and Heraclitic.* Hebrew faith, knowing 
nothing of the immortality of the soul, had sought proofs of 
a retributive Providence in the earthly destiny of the pious 
or godless, and was left helpless with respect to the suffering of 
the righteous (Job, Ecclesiastes). The Alexandrian philosopher 
found the solution of this question in Plato’s teaching of the 
immortality of the soul, which he was expert enough to join 
with the faith of Israel. In his view, God had created man for 
immortality, and had made him in the image of his own eternity. 
Death has been introduced into the world through the envy of 
the devil, and those who belong to him must experience it. The 
souls of the just are, however, in God’s hands, and no pain reaches 
them: only in the eyes of the foolish do they seem to be dead, 
for the love of wisdom leads to immortality, which brings us near 
to God. The souls of the godless, on the other hand, will be in 
pain and distress, vainly regretting their folly; so that this their 
state can be considered, not as everlasting life, but only as ever- 
lasting death (i. 13 ff.; ii. 23; iii. 4; iv. 10; v. 3; vi. 18-21; 
viii. 13-17). 


*For particulars on this point, see the book of my brother, Edmund Pfieiderer, 
Die Philosophie des Heraklit, Appendix, p. 293 ff. Berlin, 1886: Georg Reimer. 
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The direct Platonic source of this doctrine of immortality is 
plainly shown by the two passages of the Book of Wisdom, in 
which the presuppositions of it in the Platonic anthropology are 
accepted, where the wise king says, “I had received a good soul; 
or, rather, because I was good, I came into a good body (viii. 
19 seg.).” Here, then, are taught the pre-existence of the soul, 
its descent from higher regions into the earthly body, and that 
the constitution of the body is conditioned by the moral state of 
the soul. And, as Plato had described the earthly body as a bur- 
den and hindrance to the soul, with its high origin, so, following 
him literally, the Alexandrian philosopher says, “The mortal 
body burdens the soul, and the earthly tenement oppresses the 
mind busied about many things” (ix. 15). In this he finds 
the ground of the weakness of the human spirit, the uncertainty 
of our thoughts, and particularly our inability to search into 
heavenly things by our unaided powers. “Scarcely do we guess 
what is upon the earth, and what lies before us we attain with 
weariness; but who has searched out what is in heaven? Who 
had known thy counsel, hadst thou not given him wisdom and 
sent him thy spirit from above?” And the body is not charge- 
able merely with the intellectual weakness of the human under- 
standing. It brings man also into responsibility for sin, as one 
gathers from the following: “Wisdom will not dwell in a body 
sold under sin ” (i. 14). 

There, are, indeed, according to viii. 20, pure bodies which 
are given as tenements for pure souls: therefore, the author of 
the Book of Wisdom did not hold, as did Philo later, the fleshly 
body to be evil merely as such, and the source of all evil. He 
did, however, with Plato, consider it the cause of all weakness of 
the soul, including moral weakness, and thus, indirectly at least, 
as a cause of sin (compare iv. 12, “The intoxication of pleasure 
perverts the sound mind’’). From this view of life in the body, 
the teacher of wisdom finally draws the practical conclusion that 
the early death of the pious is not to be considered an evil, but a 
blessing, a special mark of the favor of God; and childlessness 
with virtue as a higher good than abundance of children. How 
far removed are these thoughts from other, even Old Testament, 
views of Judaism, according to which long life and abundance of 
children are considered as pre-eminent blessings and gifts of God 
to the righteous; and life in the body appears so little an oppres- 
sive hindrance to the soul that, on the contrary, the hope arising 
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since the time of the Maccabees for a life of the righteous after 
death could think of that life only as joined with the revivified 
earthly body,—in the form, therefore, of a bodily resurrection ! 
It is, then, so much the more worthy of consideration that Paul, 
who as a Pharisee, starting out from the Palestinian Jewish hope 
of the resurrection, turned later to the Alexandrian view of the 
continuing life of the soul gone to its heavenly home with God 
(Christ), expressed this in his later Epistles in connection with 
the passages above cited (Wisdom ix. 15, vi. 20; 2 Cor. v. 1 ff.; 
Phil. i. 23). 

The presumption is natural that in Ephesus Paul was won over 
by Apollos (with whom he was then in friendly relations) to the 
spiritualistic hope for the future as expressed in the philosophy 
of the Alexandrian. At all events, the Book of Wisdom was 
the medium through which the Platonic idealism exerted upon 
the aspect of Christian hope and faith the influence by which 
it so strongly modified Hebrew realism,— and this, too, from and 
after Paul, whose dependence in this respect upon the Book of 
Wisdom is not to be undervalued. Its influence extends not only 
to the eschatology, but to the anthropology as well, so significant 
for the entire Pauline theology. The Book of Wisdom (chaps. 
viii. and ix.; compare ix. 13-17 with 1 Cor. ii. 6-16) contains the 
most exact, and in part word-for-word, parallel with Paul’s teach- 
ing respecting the natural man: that he is only rational soul, not 
spirit, and therefore incapable as well of understanding divine 
truths or things of the Spirit as of fulfilling the divine will; and 
that for both he can receive power only through imparting of the 
Holy Spirit from God. The Pauline judgment of heathenism, 
too, which wavers between a charitable recognition of Gentile 
ignorance and immaturity and a strenuous condemnation of the 
religion and the moral guilt of heathenism, finds its remarkable 
and certainly not accidental parallel in the similarly two-sided 
manner of judgment found in the Book of Wisdom (chaps. xiii. 
and xiv.; compare chaps. xiii. 1-9 and xiv. 21-28 with Rom. i. 
18 ff., 1 Cor. xii, 2, Gal. iv. 8 ff.). The accordances, likewise, of 
the Pauline doctrine of predestination (Rom. ix.) with passages 
(such as xv. 7, xii. 10-12) in the Book of Wisdom are unmistak- 
able. 

The Book of Wisdom has less directly influenced the Pauline 
Christology. That influence is more marked upon the deutero- 
Pauline, through its teaching of the objective divine Wisdom, as 
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giving shape to the universe, as the breath of Omnipotence, as an 
emanation of the glory of the universal Ruler, as reflection of the 
eternal Light, as a mirror of the power and image of the good- 
ness of God (vii. 22 ff.). The earlier, more poetic attempt at a 
personification of divine Wisdom (Prov. viii.; Sirach xxiv.) has 
here made a good advance in the direction of the formal hypos- 
tatizing, and stands close by the threshold of the Logos of Philo. 
The two ideas from which the Philo-Johannean conception of the 
Logos were derived — the Old Testament view of the Word, the 
Spirit, and the Wisdom of God, and the Hellenic philosophical 
idea of the Logos as the rational ruling principle of the world — 
we find in Wisdom (vii. 22 ff.) on the point of growing together ; 
for this entire representation shows a combination of Prov. viii. 
with features of the Stoic Adyos xotvds or rvedua voepdv, whose last 
root reaches back into the Heraclitic doctrine of the Logos: 
Plato’s Cratylus was also before the mind of the author of the 
Book of Wisdom.* 

It is quite possible that this Alexandrian doctrine of the objec- 
tive divine Wisdom as the medium of creation, or as the reveal- 
ing principle in the history of salvation, may have had a certain 
influence upon the Palestinian-Jewish Messianic idea; and in this 
case it could be accepted as at least an indirect influence also 
upon the Pauline idea of Christ. It had, however, at all events 
an immediate and weighty influence upon the exalted Christology 
of deutero-Paulinism (compare Wisdom vii. 25 f. with Heb. i. 
2 £.). 

The central place in the view of Hellenic Judaism occupied by 
the ideal form of the Divine Wisdom, with its twofold influence 
upon the religious conceptions of the Jews and the philosophic 
ideas of the Greeks, was occupied by the divine Thora (Law) in 
the Palestinian-Jewish theology. Its identification with the 
divine Wisdom (begun already in Sirach xxiv. and Baruch iv. 1) 
was carried out on all sides by the Pharisaic theology of thé old 
Palestinian synagogue.t The Zora is older than the creation of 
the world; it is God’s image and beloved daughter, in which he 
loves his own Being, in which he is absorbed in thought, nay, on 
whose decisions he determines his own actions. As it was from 
the beginning the end of the world-creation, so it perfectly 
reveals the salvation from God, needing no addition, forever 


* E. Pfleiderer, ibid., p. 297 ff. 
t Weber, System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theologie. Leipzig, 1880. 
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availing. It was originally intended for all men, and was 
therefore proclaimed in seventy languages from Sinai, in accord 
with the number of the peoples; but Israel alone was prepared to 
receive it, and has become therefore the only people of God: to 
Israel therefore belongs the indelible character of holiness, while 
the Gentiles will remain excluded from communion with God. 
For Israel the Thora is the blessing of all blessings, the foundation 
of all salvation, the light and the bread of life, the water of 
purification, the oil of enlightenment, the spiced wine that re- 
freshes the heart; though, indeed, the heavy burden and yoke, 
to carry which the people had bound themselves by covenant. 

Jewish piety consists in love to the Thora ; which love busies 
itself in the zealous study and exact fulfilment of the Law, obey- 
ing every command because it is commanded, without seeking at 
all its justification or its worth, in the blind obedience of a servant, 
Not upon the temple service, but upon the possession and use of 
the Thora, rests even the relation of God with Israel: where only 
two are occupied in the study of the Thora there is God present 
with them. Just so is God’s treatment of Israel and of every 
individual determined entirely by the Law, a strictly legal reward 
for the fulfilment or the breach of the Law. The whole religious 
relation consists in human service and in divine reviprocal action. 
The divine revelation had, according to the strictly rabbinical 
view, really no other purpose than to put man by proclamation of 
the Law in condition to win by his own doings a claim to divine 
reward; by the righteousness of his works to make his reckoning 
with Heaven as favorable as possible. 

With this strictly legal apprehension of religion, the practical 
religious interest, and accordingly the theological reflection of the 
teacher of the law, naturally turned upon the questions: How does 
man attain to righteousness? What are its hindrances? and 
What will make good its deficiencies? Jewish theology, espe- 
cially as perfected in the school of the Pharisees, is made up of 
the answer to these questions. Its fundamental thoughts are 
really simple enough. Man’s judgment rests upon the divine 
sentence which either declares him righteous, whereby the man is 
presented as guiltless or pure, or declares him guilty; and both, 
in relation either to a single command or to the entire condition 
of the man before God. With God’s recognition of the righteous- 
ness of a man is given also his claim to reward: his “exemption” 
from guilt always includes the positive conception of merit; his 
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being declared “righteous” is at the same time assurance of sal- 
vation, or a pointing to the reward coming to the righteous. 
The righteousness of a man, considered simply as an individual, 
proceeds from the balance of commands fulfilled and commands 
transgressed. To the former is reckoned the good intention to an 
action, the avoidance of the sin to which a man is tempted, the 
fulfilment of a legal precept, or the execution of a good work, 
especially a deed of charity. The sum of these services forms 
the positive credit of a man with God. From this there is, how- 
ever, to be deducted the sum of guilt arising from the amount of 
his omission of things commanded and commission of things for- 
bidden. 

The result of this reckoning recorded in heaven for every man 
determines his conglition as righteous or guilty before God, and 
this condition is for every man first determined after his death. 
Since one cannot be certain beforehand what the final reckoning 
will be, no one can be certain of his standing with God or of his 
future salvation; and even the righteous man himself dare not 
feel himself at rest and peace in this world, if he would attain the 
rest of the eternal life. After the final reckoning there are three 
classes: the righteous, in whose case there is a balance of merit; 
sinners, in whose case there is a balance of transgression; and a 
middle class, in whose case there is no balance either way. “ Per- 
fectly righteous ” are those in whose case merit is vastly greater 
than fault, as with all the fathers of Israel: absolute sinlessness is 
not necessary to this; and since small shortcomings are already 
atoned for by repentance in this world, and do not therefore come 
into consideration in the next, there has accrued a balance of re- 
warding merit for the final reckoning in the other world, which 
avails for covering the deficiencies of others. On the other hand, 
to transgressors in this world there is paid some small reward for 
their small merit, in order that for the other world they may have 
awaiting them nothing but eternal punishment. In this condition 
are found all heathen, with those Jews who rudely despise the 
Law. The great mass of the Jewish people (the Am Haarez, 
“ people of the Land ”), because of their lack in fulfilling the Law, 
scarcely excusable through ignorance, have their part among the 
sinners, who of themselves considered would have to expect only 
punishment. But here begins another line of thought, which, 
judging sin and righteousness from the point of view of social 


solidarity, leads to an essential modification of the case as already 
presented. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


TWO FRIENDLY CRITICS. 


The story of the Free Religious Association, officially told in 
our present number, fully bears out what was said of it a month 
ago,— that its effect was “to develop more healthily and vigor- 
ously what might otherwise have been cramped and dwarfed, 
while a large part of what was most healthy and vigorous in it 
has been quietly reabsorbed, as the main current of our life has 
widened out”: witness the names upon its record, of those who 
have had their full share in our own later action; witness those 
other names of men who could not possibly have entered into or 
shared on any terms our work as actually done; witness also Dr. 
Bellows’s hearty refusal to recognize any hostility, or rivalry, be- 
tween the two streams that ran in separate channels so near 
together. Where there was misunderstanding, it was mostly in 
the failure to see that neither could do what the other under- 
took. The Free Religious Association had to discharge its 
special function of making the intellectual horizon more wide 
and clear, and (as Mr. Frothingham says of it) it had no call to 
be a working force in any other practical direction. The Uni- 
tarian body had (as the Secretary of its representative Associa- 
tion has also shown this month) to organize itself as best it could 
as a working force, aiming less at abstract logical consistency 
than to find the most effectual motive and to use the material 
nearest at hand. It would be easy, but might be invidious, to 
point out how some of the best speakers and workers in the 
“ National Conference” have been men whose natural affiliation 
— if lines must be drawn—would have been with the other 
body. Only, their deeper instinct of fellowship kept them where 
they were. 

We, at all events, who are not behind the scenes, seem to find 
in the Ethical Culture organization (if there is such a body) the 
working hand of the same movement whose pioneering thought 
was the task of the Free Religious Association. With this, too, 
our relations ought to be absolutely harmonious and clear of 
mutual jealousy. Indeed, we do not see how we could possibly 
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think of it with feelings other than admiration and respect. Its 
principles were fully set forth in this Review, in May, 1885, 
by its recognized leader, Professor Felix Adler; and one piece of 
admirable work done in its name — that of the “‘ Economic Con- 
ferences” held in Chicago— was reported by its organizer, Mr. 
W. M. Salter, in our pages last August. This organization is 
also attempting a work which it would be impossible for us to 
undertake, gathering as we do about a different centre, and 
laboring in another field. Our first task must, in accord with 
our tradition and the motive that draws us together, be in the 
sphere of personal religion,— whatever outside tasks that may 
lead to. And we think a fair inquiry will show that whatever 
moral force the community has to spare for any of the tasks 
of a larger humanity has always been nurtured, first, in the 
bosom of personal religion. All the leaders we can call to mind, 
in the moral movements of the last half-century among us, have 
had their training in the Christian or else in the Jewish Church, 
—though, in their pioneering enterprises, no few of them have 
found themselves quite outside of either. 

Now it will happen, sometimes, that it takes a generation or 
two, when the first heat of effort is spent, to get up the steady 
glow in an organized movement quite new, which is essential to 
any durably effective work. For full half a century, the Unita- 
rian body lay under the reproach of coldness, and a lack of 
capacity for combined action, which no one would charge against 
it now. A friend engaged in the Ethical Culture movement 
told us, not long ago, that he found the same difficulty there: in 
comparison with the warmth of religious interest in Unitarian 
churches of his own locality, the motive he found was coldly 
intellectual, and the reluctance to rally for anything except dis- 
cussion was almost insurmountable. This is not strange, nor is 
it a reproach, in a movement whose glory it is to enlist so many 
who have been repelled from all those common forms of organ- 
ized religious action, whose very office it is to create the needed 
moral glow. And “Ethicism” (in the ill phrase which some of 
us employ in speaking of it) is almost sure to develop into a 
religion within a generation or two, even if it is not one now, if 
it keeps faithfully to its task. As Professor Tyndall reminds us, 
motion of mass (which is ethics) may be converted into molec- 
ular motion (which is religion) by duly continued effort: thus 


a lump of cold iron may be made red hot by persistent ham- 
mering. 
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We have, then, no disposition to retort upon our ethical-culture 
friends even the friendly criticism which they sometimes spend 
upon us because our ways are not as their ways. For example, 
we find in a new volume of great beauty, interest, and value by 
Mr. Salter * (whom we hope that we may call a real and valued 
friend) a chapter of criticism satisfactory, no doubt, from his 
point of view, which shows the usual incapacity of ever so fair 
a critic to allow fairly for a different position. That is, in saying 
why another movement than ours seems to him desirable and 
right (which no doubt it is), he appears to impute it as a fault in 
ours that it does not square with that.f We hope hereafter to 
give a more full account of this volume, which we are glad to 
call attention to thus early. Our only aim is now to urge once 
more what is so apt to be forgotten: that in the great army which 
is slowly gathering under many banners for the conflict against 
injustice, corruption, wickedness in high places, and the spiritual 
foes of the higher life, there should be no jealousy as between 
different arms of the same service: in the field of Armageddon 
(as a Fifth Monarchy man might say) infantry and light-horse 
must not quarrel because they cannot always keep together, or 
get over the ground at the same rate. For ourselves, we should 
be greatly ashamed if we were to hold out a friendly hand to 
Christian fellow-laborers, and salute our brethren only, while we 
should refuse the hand to those whom the same service of human- 
ity has appointed to a different station in the field. 

And here the voice of a second friendly critic comes to us 
from the opposite direction. A year ago in March we gave in 
this Review a most interesting and instructive paper on “ The 
Christian Connection,” written by one who had been brought up 
from a child close to the warm heart of that body so little known 
to us, some of whose methods he thought we should adopt, and 
the fervor of whose glow we should try to catch. Possibly we 
are doing it already, faster than some of us are aware. Then 
he spoke to us of them. Now he speaks to them of us:— 


“Why do not the Christians and the Unitarians more easily blend and 
co-operate?” I am often asked. “Oh,” I answer, “they are too closely 


* Ethical Religion. By William Mackintire Salter. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
pp. 332. $1.50. 

+ Strange and almost unintelligible is the statement (p. 269) that “ Unitarianism 
as a body has made no progress worth mentioning since” the forming of the Free 
Religious Association. It is a pity that turning one’s face another way should be fol- 
lowed so soon by forgetfulness, and then by blank ignorance. 
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related to marry!” In fact, that one habit of experience separates 
them almost infinitely; and for more than thirty years the Christianity 
of the Unitarians here has been kept alive largely by that brought from 
Meadville and Antioch. Through those schools they have been saying, 
“Give us of your oil: our lamps are going out.” The oil has been 
given, to some slight extent, and the habit of organization has been 
given. Since 1860 Unitarians have made an immense gain by simply 
copying from their Christian brethren the conferences and the Quadren- 
nial Convention. That has made them vastly stronger than ever before 
in America; and, if they ever do amount to anything as a working 
church and denomination, it will be because of that. No people ever 
had so grand an opportunity, such a union of wealth and scholarship 
and culture and social position or prestige, with a pure and devout spirit, 
and a new world for a field. But they have, so far, stood half-puzzled, 
holding this opportunity like an Indian boy who had picked up in the 
forest a lost watch. It has no meaning to him; much less does he know 
how to wind it up, to set it going, and to set it true by the noonday sun. 
Unitarians may yet come to havé a true unity and a polity, finding some 
binding principle with a common aim and method. But for thirty 
years now they have been but swirling around and around in the air like 
a swarm of bees that have lost their queen, and so know not where to 
light or which way to fly.* 


There are two conditions of our existence, which these two 
friendly critics may help us to make fresher and clearer in our 
thought. One is, that our life, be it less or more, is rooted in 
our Christian tradition and experience: it was the distinct con- 
sciousness of this, with the obscure sense that if its roots were 
severed from that soil it would perish for all present or visible 
uses, that refused — at so great a cost as it proved — again and 
again to part with a symbol, a phrase, which meant that convic- 
tion to a great majority of the more earnest and devout among 
us. The other is, that we are compelled by intellectual honesty 
to adjust our purely religious sentiment and conviction, as best 
we may, to the great changes in natural and critical science that 
have been going on in the last half-century; and the process of 
adjustment is oftenest slow, clumsy, and ill-understood. Of that 
we must make the best we can. The tie that binds our future 
to our past is a very elastic one. It has stretched a good deal, 
and has often looked as if it were just going to break. Happily, 
it has held strong hitherto; and it looks now as if the risk were 
over, and it would go on strengthening. 


* Rev. H. C. Badger, in the Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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A DEBT OF HONOR, 


The late Report of President Eliot, of Harvard University, re- 
cords the very generous gift, from one of our country ministers, 
of more than eleven hundred dollars, in recognition of special aid 
received by the donor while a member of the Divinity School — 
with, possibly, an implied hint to others, to “ go and do likewise.” 
And this brings up the question whether the gift was simply the 
discharge of “a debt of honor,” in the sense that has been occa- 
sionally urged of late years, or whether it was (as we hold) a 
spontaneous act of generosity as well as an obligation of grati- 
tude. What, in other words, is the ground and the nature of 
the obligation which one assumes, in accepting pecuniary aid in 
achieving a higher education, on the terms freely offered to the 
acceptance of any person willing, worthy, and in need ? 

That an obligation of some sort should be spontaneously felt 
and assented to, is what we may fairly expect from any right- 
minded person,— who may, however, be at the same time quite 
free in his or her own mind as to the form in which it shall be 
discharged. ‘Thus it is part of our common feeling that a com- 
mon-school education, which is open to everybody absolutely 
without cost, puts the pupil under the debt of good citizenship, 
at least, to the community that bestows it. Much more, what we 
call a “liberal” education, which is a very costly privilege, lays 
the receiver of it under a much heavier debt; and so does the 
“higher” or special education which fits a man for his special 
calling. Moreover, the “liberal professions,” to which that higher 
education is (or was) supposed to lead, differ from most other 
occupations in this—that they are not mere gainful industries, 
but include definite relations to the larger public, so that the 
right discharge of them includes the fulfilment of a public duty 
as well as the serving of a private end. A physician who thinks 
only or chiefly of his fees, or a lawyer who has in view only his 
earnings and perquisites, or a minister whose motive is his salary 
and social privilege, is so far a delinquent to the debt of honor 
which he incurs along with his profession: he hath done what he 
could to degrade it from a profession to a trade, It will be an 
ill day for our civilization, when by general consent that debt is 
suffered to be forgotten. 

Still further. In reckoning what goes to the discharge of this 
debt, something must be allowed for the expectations or the 
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chances with which a man enters upon his work in life. Of all 
professions perhaps the most generous in its gifts to the common 
good is the physician’s; that which has given most heroic ex- 
amples of devotion to the largest public interests is perhaps the 
lawyer’s: and each of these, if reasonably successful, has a fair 
chance of winning independence, if not wealth, in its legitimate 
practice. With the third that we have named the case is differ- 
ent. In a greatly varied experience of more than forty years 
among those of the ministerial profession, the present writer is 
unable to say with confidence of any one of them, however suc- 
cessful in his chosen walk of life, that he has by that alone main- 
tained himself and family for five and twenty years together 
on the modest scale of living which his position required.* This 
is to say, that one who elects that profession takes with it the 
likely prospect of comparative poverty. At least, the motive with 
which he chooses it is— in most cases, we think, justly — pre- 
sumed to be apart from any thought or hope of worldly pros- 
perity. The overruling motive is presumed to be the desire to 
do what is ideally, in his own eyes, the highest as well as the 
most serious work in which a man can engage; and to this is 
added the lawful hope of congenial side-tasks, large freedom in 
the disposal of his time, and certain social privileges that render 
him more independent of wealth than most men. These are the 
counterbalancing gain. But, withal, that prospect of relative 
poverty must be taken into the reckoning. This is well enough 
understood by the public at large to account for the inducements 
offered him at starting, which inducements, to judge from the 
number of candidates for them, would seem none too attractive, 
although in the view of many they are a doubtful good, nay, 
hurtful and degrading to the dignity of the profession. 

These inducements, so far as they bear upon the point in hand, 
are of two sorts: 1. That the ordinary charge for theological in- 
struction is much less than that in other professions, being often 


*This is not to deny, or doubt, that many have really done this— an increasing 
proportion, we hope, in these last years. But the ministerial profession, in the coun- 
try especially, has been hampered, as a means of support, by the tradition of a time 
when its regular stipend was not so much a salary as a life-annuity (with certain 
understood perquisites), so that the minister was often a small farmer or a teacher 
by way of “ avocation.” Sometimes, indeed, at least two-thirds of his income came 
from these outside tasks. Times change, and we change with them. The pitiful 
hardships of this way of life, brought home to us of late years in fact and fiction, are 
the result of making a life-annuity the standard for a very uncertain professional 
income, 
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quite gratuitous, and at Harvard only a quarter part of either of 
the others (fifty dollars a year as compared with two hundred) ; 
2. The existence of special “ beneficiary ” foundations, which offer 
pecuniary help to students in need. For reasons we need not go 
into, it is likely that the proportion of such students is greater in 
our theological schools than in the other departments: we are at 
this moment in correspondence touching three cases, in each of 
which the possibilities of a year or two in Cambridge depend on 
the assurance of such aid. We may lament it as much as we 
will; but the fact stands, that there is no present prospect of 
keeping up a fair standard of professional training in our minis- 
try that is to be, on anything like the scale of numbers in demand, 
without the relief, or encouragement, we have hinted. And this, 
as we think, less from distaste of the study or the work, than from 
the sobering prospect of the average ministerial career. Thi 
fact has always been recognized in the liberal provision made, by 
funded endowments or special gifts to individuals, that come 
almost too easily by the asking. The only way, hitherto sug- 
gested, to check the dangers and the abuse of such liberality, 
has been to regard the gifts in the light of “scholarships,” or 
academic prizes, not to be granted at random, but to be fairly 
earned by good work. Perhaps the terms of the endowment 
would not allow them to be granted in the form of loan. 

The question then comes back, What is the nature of the obli- 
gation incurred by one who consents to accept these special privi- 
leges? which includes this other question, How does it differ, if at 
all, from the general obligation to the community which any one 
incurs who has received a liberal education,— that is, the ordi- 
nary college or professional graduate ? 

In meeting this question, it would seem that both of the above- 
mentioned privileges of the theological student ought to be taken 
into account. The actual cost of theological instruction in Cam- 
bridge, as represented by the income of endowments that main- 
tain its equipment, has been in recent years of its history — tak- 
ing one class with another — about a thousand dollars a year for 
each student, to say nothing of library and general university 
privileges, which we may call about as much more. Of this sum 
only fifty dollars are charged to him for “instruction” in his 
annual account. To those who may require it is offered, be- 
sides, pecuniary aid ranging from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. With this aid, and the chances 
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of guasi-professional employment (such as Sunday-school or mis- 
sionary service), it is reckoned that the poorest student of good 
ability, whose heart is in his work, can look forward to going 
through his course clear of debt, and starting fair in the world, 
with such prospects as the profession offers. At the end of three 
years he will have been, accordingly, at best a debtor to the In- 
stitution to the amount of some twenty-eight hundred dollars, 
which might be increased to four thousand or more by taking 
into account the “beneficiary” help. It is needless to say that 
no sane man would begin life with even the smaller of these 
burdens, if it were in any way “imputed” to him as a money- 
debt. His ability to discharge it could not so much as be 
thought of; certainly, it could not be taken into any rational 
estimate of ways and means. 

There would be a good deal to say in favor of commuting ben- 
eficiary gifts, in all cases, for beneficiary loans, to be repaid with- 
out interest as soon as circumstances should enable the borrower 
to do it.* That would deal with the situation frankly; it would 
appeal to the most honorable sort of self-respect; it would en- 
courage a most desirable habit of independence; it would teach, 
as nothing else can, the nature and value of a business contract ; 
and in all these ways it would correct what we fear is the char- 
acteristic weakness and discredit of a profession that leans on 
public indulgence quite too much for its own good. Clearly, the 
burden of interest ought not to be added to the main sum of 
such an obligation. To claim back even the principal, by any 
form of phrase that seems to grudge a gift once given, will seem 
to many an injustice as well as hardship: it is too much like in- 
viting a guest to your home, and then insinuating a long bill that 
is due for board. The gift we are supposing was not only offered 
free of such condition, but was made in consideration of a defi- 
nite sacrifice of worldly prospects which the recipient is assumed 
to have made. There was the guid pro quo beforehand. 

If it prove otherwise, and if he should lead a fairly prosperous 
life after all, there are many ways in which he can and will dis- 
charge his debt of honor without implying, by a humiliating 
comparison, that one less able than he is dishonored by an obli- 
gation that he cannot meet. Besides the unpaid and willing ser- 
vice which the public expects from every liberally educated man, 
there is (for example) the aid he may give to some poor student 


* As some one has suggested, before he should be free to marry. 
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of his own selecting; there is the embarking in needed literary 
or other investigation in the line of the higher service proper to 
his profession,— work without prospect of reward, and often 
quite costly to him who undertakes it; there is the joining to 
raise necessary funds, whether for his own or kindred institu- 
tions, or for like service in some different directions.* The 
higher civilization, whether material or intellectual, is a very 
costly thing; and that particular department in it which we call 
Christian civilization, including all tasks of education, charity, 
and mercy, makes a perpetual demand that is never half met. 

It might, perhaps, be the fairest solution to a practical question 
whose opening may possibly have struck some good souls with 
needless shame and dismay, to suggest that such works as these, 
which must always be left to private conscience and choice, are a 
fit repayment of that debt of honor we have been trying to esti- 
mate. If strictly summed up as a money obligation, it would put 
upon some of our worthiest a yoke which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear. None the less, it is a debt. And the pro- 
fession that has incurred it will in no other way do half so much 
for its own honor and self-respect as by confessing it at its full 
value, and discharging it in that way if in no other. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN. 


There was held in Winchester, Mass., in March just past, a 
memorial service of rare impressiveness. A whole community 
seemed to be gathered in one crowded congregation, to show 
honor and affection to the memory of “the beloved physician,” 
Frederick Winsor, who had died in his sixtieth year in Bermuda, 
and been buried there a few days before. He had done more, 
perhaps, than any one man to create and build up the particular 
congregation that paid this honor; but in the general mourning 
no line was drawn as between liberal and orthodox, Catholic and 
Protestant, rich and poor. It was a testimony to a life of twenty- 
five years’ service spent in that town, a life of great intelligence, 


*One of our elder alumni writes: “‘ While in the Divinity School I received the 
then usual amount of pecuniary help, which I have repaid to the University twice 
over, in the way of aid to younger students or otherwise. I have not done it as for- 
mal gift, or compensation, partly because I would not seem to be setting an example 
to others, and partly because I was not so well satisfied as I should like to be of the 
future policy of the University. What Iam interested in is a theology distinctively 
liberal — blossoming out for the life of another generation ; not neutrally scientific 
— which might be only a hortus siccus of cut-and-dried beliefs.” 
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public spirit, and moral force, discharging in a very perfect way 
that “debt of honor” which the community claims from one of 
a liberal profession: a testimony to such a life, and to the spirit 
of the man behind it. Of strong and grave character from boy- 
hood, he had been till twenty-four an orthodox church member in 
Boston; slowly and gravely he outgrew that position into the 
widest and most genial liberalism. In college, under twenty, he 
carried the weight of character and influence that belongs to a 
grown man. As became the profession he had chosen, when his 
eyesight proved too weak for a theological course of study, his 
almost rugged strength of character was tempered with a serenity, 
a gentleness, a quick sympathy, that were felt alike in the tone of 
his address, and in the confidence he won with his patients, who 
found in him the truest of spiritual as well as medical counsellors. 
As one of the speakers said on that occasion, “In the more than 
thirty years that Dr. Winsor has lived in the inmost circle of my 
own kindred, I have never known of him a word or a tone that 
was not perfectly in tune with the serenity, the patience, the 
sweetness, and the courage, which we have just heard described.” 

The patience and the courage had been severely tried, not only 
by occasional ill health, and the slow wasting of life in his later 
years, and the natural anxieties of an anxious profession ; but he 
had further made (as he foresaw) a very heavy sacrifice in giving 
up an official post near home, to enlist for army-service in the 
civil war: his professional career was broken off, and it was a 
weary time of waiting before he found the place where he served 
so long and well. But indeed then, as well as in some of his 
earlier struggles while in college, and afterwards, before setting 
out on that vain search for healing, in the voyage whose uncer- 
tain issue he no doubt understood better than any of us, a reso- 
lute self-reliance entered as an element into that serene and 
equal temper; and there was never a time when he did not give 
as much comfort as he received, in the companionship of family 
and friends about his sick-bed. 

These were personal traits, which we recall here because it is 
good to remember the qualities that make up an unconventional 
and thoroughly manly piety, a quite unpretending but faithful 
and effective service to the community. As health-officer, as 
public physician, as one heartily interested in the schools and 
what else made for the general welfare of the town, or as steadily 
winning confidence and honor in his own profession, such a man 
helps us understand what the religion of life means, and what 
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sort of root it grows from. It is well to honor, as we do, and to 
be won by, the emotions, the aspirations, and the sympathies of 
the religious life. But it is a particular gain when we are led to 
see how one and the same spirit enters as a great inspiration into 
the tasks of a manly and brave career, and to conceive better 
its great possibilities as the world’s life grows more intricate, 
intelligent, and intense. The same circumstances which in one 
man create hardness or despondency, with another man become 
the opportunity that shows us what it really means, and how it 
is the noblest thing a man can do —in the same old sense, yet in 
the stress of modern life — to overcome the world. 


“THE IMMANENT GOD.” 


Here is a little volume * which brings up delightful memories of 
a week on the Pacific Coast, of lovely valleys glorified by olive and 
live oak, of the picturesque site occupied by the stateliest of those 
Franciscan missions of old, of the most balmy and beautiful re- 
treat which that sunny land has to offer to the weary invalid. 
For it was there we first knew our dear brother Jackson in the 
flesh, and learned how his serene and brave spirit had gone into 
the life of the place, and were told how often he was looked to 
for the one word that should best interpret some educational, 
religious, or national holiday occasion; and so may understand 
better than we otherwise could the tender and thoughtful words 
of his dedication “to the worshippers in Unity Chapel, Santa 
Barbara.” 

The first phrase of the title gives the key-note of the volume 
but not its full melody, for which we must find the meaning 
hinted in the very neutral words, “and Other Sermons.” These 
sermons, indeed, are so very fresh, so very unconventional, that 
one will turn many a page before he is sure that he has touched 
the thought at all its points. In general, the spirit is that of a 
serene, intelligent, and in the best sense optimistic theism, with 
distinctly more of the two qualities of piety and trust than we 
sometimes associate with a belief that throws emphasis on “ the 
immanent God,”—a phrase apt rather to suggest what is vague 
and theoretic. It is in short (without any formal confession, that 
we recall, from first to last) distinctively a Christian theism, as 
contrasted with the merely speculative or cosmological ; includ- 


* The Immanent God, and Other Sermons, by Abraham W. Jackson. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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ing, too, a hearty recognition of all the light that “breaks out” 
from the other world-religions. Without aiming at scientific 
treatment, the book well deserves to be studied as one of the 
finest expressions we have known of the thoughtful side of the 
faith most congenial to ourselves. 

This, however, only indicates the intellectual substructure of 
these sermons. Their more marked characteristic is the person- 
ality, life, and variety of their presentation of religion as a vital 
power ; this, too, including great felicity of style, and what we 
may fairly call a genius of apt illustration. Anecdote, citation, 
allusion, flow in as easily as in off-hand conversation; while @ 
volume of discourses that have done duty (as these have) in pro- 
fessional routine rarely shows so nice a literary finish,— though 
with here and there a touch of mannerism or a touch of homeli- 
ness. As an example of the felicity and freshness we have 
spoken of, we may refer to the sermon on Satan regarded as “the 
angel of trial.” It is pleasant, too, to find hints, here and there, 
of the writer’s experience as “a good soldier of Christ” in the 
scenes of our Civil War,— though in these the person is kept in 
the background, the scene and incident are all. We find some- 
thing approaching to logical argument in several of the dis- 
courses, as in that on “The Unsearchable God” and on “The 
Heart’s Plea for Immortality”; though no one sins less by excess 
of “forensic divinity,” or is readier to see that in such reasonings 
he barely hints at things which the eye of man cannot see or his 
heart comprehend. What pressure of statement there is seems 
rather meant to put in relief his own ardent though gentle con- 
viction than to urge that conviction upon another’s assent. 

We have thus ascribed to this choice volume a sort of ideal 
merit in its way of presenting religious themes, at once to the 
understanding, the imagination, and the heart. This, in fact, is 
the impression we get from turning its pages and dwelling upon 
its images. Where it excels is in a certain fine unity of tone. 
What it lacks is the hardiness and breadth that are to be had 
only by grappling with the manifold problems of thought and 
life that lie in wait for every thinking man at the wayside, or 
attack him in his path. This thin volume, fastidiously elegant in 
form and refined in substance, offers itself as a gift of loving 
memory to friends who will value it no less for what it suggests 
than for what it tells. And for such memorial uses a few words 
carefully chosen are better than a larger body of discursive 


thought. ° 


il 
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From the discourse just spoken of, on “The Genius of Trial,” 
we copy the following paragraphs : — 


Often we may fortify our minds with the thought that the real 
triumph of our lives may be not in our doing, but our enduring. You 
could be a hero in battle; cah you take life's losses and trials, and be the 
hero with them? We talk of success, and measure it by what our hands 
or brains accomplish. Yet, after all, life's higher success, as God re- 
gards it, is not measured by what we do, but by what we bear. You 


celebrate the courage and endurance of our soldiers on Lookout Moun- 
tain :— 
“Oh, the wild charge they made! ” 


I celebrate the soldier at the foot of the mountain, who, maimed, could 
only follow the battle with his eyes, yet with cheerful patience possessed 
his heart... . 

What a world without Satan! What meaning to life without test or 
trial? Whence the great examples that glorify humanity, without which 
endurance had no shining ideals, and virtue were but a dreary common- 
place? From those favored in the appointments of the world, the 
happy, the prospered, the untried? No! From the crises and the trage- 
dies of history; where loyalty is proved and faith is steadfast; where 
outward ruin and defeat only witness the soul’s more triumphant vic- 
tory; from the Diet of Worms and the field of Sempach; from the 
prison where Bunyan languishes and the stake where Ridley dies; from 
the dungeon chambers of the Inquisition; from the Amphitheatre at 
Rome; it is lifted before us in the august composure of Socrates, and 
the awful renunciation of Calvary! A world without trial were a world 
without a hero; and it is only by way of the thorn-crown and the cross 
that the Son of Man may prove himself the Son of God. (pp. 91-93.) 


THE DEFEATED AMENDMENT. 


The surprising proportions of the vote on Constitutional Pro- 
hibition in Massachusetts the other day — 131,062 to 85,242, a 
negative majority of 45,820 — may well give us pause, and set us 
to reflect. It is certainly fortunate that the majority was so 
commanding. A slender predominance either way would have 
invited, or prolonged, a most irritating and unwholesome condi- 
tion of discussion, an effervescent mixture of morals and politics, 
which every sane man must be glad to have escaped. An equaily 
great majority the other way, whatever our opinion of the policy, 
would at any rate have commanded our admiration and homage, 
as one of the sublimest acts on record, of the voluntary self- 
restraint of a great civil community. As it is, we have only to 
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accept the issue as laying out for an indefinite time to come the 
lines on which this most pressing of moral issues in society or 
politics must be met. 

The chief reason of content at the overwhelming weight of 
the decision is its disposing completely of the apprehension that 
it was — what some in their haste have been tempted to call it — 
a victory of vice over virtue. No two names, surely, command 
more absolutely the respect of the community in a moral issue 
than those of Andrew P. Peabody and Phillips Brooks, which 
were both conspicuously on the winning side. No class of men 
is better entitled to public gratitude for what they have done for 
morality and order in their own locality than those public-spirited 
citizens who have for three years protected the city of Cambridge 
from the municipal power of “the saloon in politics”; but Pro- 
fessor Thayer, the best known leader of that defence, Mayor Rus- 
sell, who has honestly and vigorously conducted it, and Mr. 
Whitman, chairman of the Law and Order League, to sustain it 
at need, are all on their several grounds registered against “the 
amendment.” That city has each of these years given its major- 
ity of six hundred for local prohibition ; this year it records its 
majority of twenty-six hundred against the policy proposed,— 
and this, on grounds perfectly intelligible, wholly apart from any 
interest or desire opposed to temperance or good morals.. Per- 
haps the most efficient single motive was the conviction, made 
strong by experience, that in such a matter a local police can be 
relied upon only under pressure from the power to which it is 
directly responsible; and in this it is the municipality, not the 
commonwealth, that makes the unit of power. That is what the 
phrase “local option” means. General prohibition, to be effect- 
ive, looks to a State police in uniform in every village. 

A very possible evil consequence of this result would be a 
reaction into an apathetic, sullen, or discouraged temper upon 
the whole matter. That, at least, is the consequence which many 
have dreaded in case of the success of constitutional prohibition 
if carried by a small majority. Constitutions do not execute 
themselves: they simply prescribe in what directions and to what 
ends the machinery of legislation shall be applied,— a point over- 
looked in the eager appeals of the recent canvass. We do not, 
however, think so ill of the temperance leaders whose calcula- 
tions have been so signally baffled, as to suppose that it will have 
any other effect than to narrow the channels in which their 
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efforts are to be spent, and so, if they choose, to make them the 
more efficient. They must have felt and lamented it as a weak- 
ness, that the line they had taken up separated them from so 
many of their natural allies, who will naturally and easily work 
with them now, in the ways still open. And, indeed, the artillery 
of reform is greatly apt to spend itself in a feu de joie,— a blank 
discharge of powder in the air. It is a weakness of our common 
nature to like to see our favorite opinion registered as a mani- 
festo in some statutory or constitutional provision purely for 
emotional effect, quite irrespective of its effect on any public 
act. The prohibitory law of twenty years ago was such a mani- 
festo, and did something to bring statute law into contempt. 
The most telling argument in the late campaign was that of the 
eminent jurists, who dreaded lest a different result might bring 
the Constitution itself into like contempt. 

We know and we respect the intelligence trained in the field 
of action, and are well aware how futile and irritating, often, are 
the criticisms volunteered by those who keep at a safe distance 
from the struggle. But sometimes it will happen that those who 
stand aside can see a little plainer the remoter object to which 
the movement tends. For example, it is quite possible that 
those physicians of eminence, who opposed the attempted con- 
stitutional change, had a keener sense than the rest of us of the 
pathological side of the matter: they think, it may be, more of 
the medical than of the legal treatment of a disease so formid- 
able as intemperance; they may even think that the ardor which 
insists on legal remedies is a direct hindrance to the state of 
mind which looks to healing and restraining rather than tramp- 
ling out. It was with great misgiving that such men saw the 
first inevitable mixing of temperance with politics ; and they will 
have the better hope, in proportion as the methods to be tried 
are moral and remedial, not political. As to those that are 
legal, the proper test will be, not which read most smoothly in 
the light of theory, but which on the whole best do the work. 

If we were to trust the process of natural selection only, it is 
probable that the more vigorous and intelligent classes of the 
community would more and more throw off and leave behind 
the vice of drunkenness inherited from a barbarous past, with 
all the disorders that came in its train; while it is quite possible 
that the classes most brutish and degraded would go the faster to 
destruction. That would be the method of natural law, which 
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seeks the weeding-out of the diseased, worthless, or weak and the 
survival of the fittest; and its issue would be a community with 
the maximum of robust physical and moral health. Human law, 
which includes the motive of morality and mercy, must consider 
on the other hand how many of the great belt between may 
be screened from the ruder struggle for existence, and how many 
of the perishing classes may be saved. Our business is not with 
that natural law, impersonal and merciless in its working. But 
when, under a heavy disadvantage, we try to re-enforce the 
other, we must adapt ourselves, without futile remonstrance, to 
conditions which we cannot alter, and which will not regulate 
themselves to suit our plans. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. 


A correspondent calls attention to a practical point in the 
organization of our churches — those, especially, which are not 
connected with one of the great ecclesiastical bodies — bearing 
on their relation to State law, a matter of which most of us are 
too ignorant or heedless. We give his letter below: — 


In the State of New York, and doubtless in other States, there is no 
special law regulating the organization and incorporation of Liberal 
churches. There are special statutes bearing upon the Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Catholic, Baptist, Dutch Reformed, and Presbyterian Church. 
These statutes vary with the diversity and complexity of the church 
organization. What is the law in Massachusetts may not be law in New 
York, and what is the law in Ohio may not be the law in Pennsylvania ; 
yet there is common legislation for the Church everywhere, and legisla- 
tion that is not to be put aside. Special laws and general laws of States 
are not essentially divergent. For instance, the episcopal polity of the 
State of New York is the same as the episcopal polity of the State of 
Maine or Illinois. There are special legislative enactments constructed 
for special purposes and for particular churches, but the body of law is 
common to them all. 

That there are churches among the liberal denominations in some 
instances organized and in other instances governed irrespective of the 
general law is true. In how many churches are the trustees elected 
properly or legally? in how many are the trustees legally divided into 
classes? in how many are the voters for trustees legally qualified? and 
in how many is the minister called, and his salary determined, according 
to civil statute law? And yet how often, because the general law is not 
observed, are congregations divided, churches ruined, and many ecclesi- 
astical lights turned out forever in periods of disturbance, when ques- 
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tions of importance are to be settled, and when there is a general clam- 
oring for place or power or privilege! 

Illustrations are numerous. In a certain city we could name existed 
once a prosperous church. Party spirit had shown itself in its very 
founding; and this, by the dominance or arrogance of leaders, was 
rapidly fanned into aflame. By it the church became thrice imperilled, 
and by it finally lost the respect of the community; and its management 
was scandalous and corrupt. Governed for years by constitutions purely 
their own, the larger and worthier portion of the church and congrega. 
tion knew no other polity. The clerk’s book, containing a record of the 
transactions of this church, showed proceedings the most corrupt, illegal, 
and empirical. The eection of trustees, reorganization of the society, 
revisions of the constitution, arbitrary meetings of trustees, capricious 
tamperings with the by-laws, wanton shifting of offices or terms of office 
of the trustees, showed the conscience of the officials to be completely 
demoralized. By a sudden change of front, the minority party came 
down upon the majority, who opposed their rascality, and labored to 
have their offices declared vacant with such force that all appeals to the 
church constitution proved useless and all demands for justice were a 
waste of words. The point at issue was the qualification of voters for 
trustees. The majority, taught by the precedents of the church and the 
church constitutional law, accepted the following provision governing 
the church elections: “All males and females who have identified them- 
selves with the work of the parish, and are regular attendants upon the 
public meetings of the same, contributing by their influence or means as 
God hath prospered them, shall be recognized as voters in all the busi- 
ness meetings of the parish.” But the statute law was enforced; and, 
as there was no authentic record of church members, only those were 
allowed to vote whose names were approved by the trustees. In other 
words, the statute law of the State of New York,* affirming “that no 
person belonging to any church, congregation, or society intended by the 
third section of this act shall be entitled to a vote at any election 
succeeding the first until such person shall have been a stated attendant 
of divine worship in said church, congregation, or society at least one 
year before such election, and shall have contributed to the support of 
the said church, congregation, or society according to the usages and 
customs thereof,” was vigorously enforced. This last is the general 
statute law, and is valid. The other, before quoted, was a special church 
law, and was invalid when applied to voters for the election of trustees. 
In the former case, a little knowledge proved a very dangerous thing. 

Now, if there are general laws regulating the organization of liberal 
churches, our duty is—as members of such institutions — to build the 
church upon statute laws. General laws, in every State, provide for such 
points as these : — 


* Revised Statutes of New York. Banks & Brothers. Vol. ii. p. 1659, Article T. 
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1. The incorporation of religious societies. 

2. The powers, duties, and manner of election of trustees; how long 
to continue in office; rotation in office; election of new trustees. 

8. Qualification of members to vote for trustees. 

4. Salaries of ministers; how ascertained and paid. 

5. Revenue of churches; how limited. 


Many other minor acts could be cited, but the above will suffice. 
Every church, so far as possible, should be organized in accordance with 
State law, which will serve as a point of appeal in all cases touching the 
above points. This power of appeal to outside authority may often 
prove the only security against party strife and unscrupulous majority 
rule. J. C.F. @. 


MR. SUNDERLAND’S APPEAL. 


The remarkably skilful and effective work which Mr. Sunder- 
land has done in Ann Arbor, with his long and wide experience 
of our Western field, and his well-earned reputation for practical 
business faculty, amply entitle him to employ the tone of ardent 
confidence which we find in his appeal for recruits to the Liberal 
ministry,* as it comes to us in sheets, while these pages are 
passing through the press. We have read it with extreme satis- 
faction, but have space only to remark that he faces the practical 
side of the situation in much the same way with Mr. Crooker, in 
his striking paper on the subject given in this Review last Octo- 
ber; and that the essay consists of two parts, one addressed 
especially to young men and the other to young women, who 
may be regarded as suitable candidates for the work. 


* The Liberal Ministry. By J.T. Sunderland. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. pp. 96. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 
THE PLANTATION NEGRO.” 


It is a dark picture which Mr. Bruce, a Virginia gentleman, 
paints of the character and condition of the negro as he is in 
Southside Virginia, below the James River. Mr. Bruce is not old 
enough to contrast from his own experience the negro slave and 
the freeman ; but, relying upon the representations of others as 
to the phenomena of slave life, he has embraced very firmly the 
idea that the negro race has suffered a moral decadence since 
emancipation. Both morally and mentally, he declares, the 
negro is a child in comparison with the Caucasian race. Slavery, 
with all its rigors, supplied a system of restraint and discipline, 
which was as salutary as a serious home-life and long tuition in 
public schools are to white children. This system being removed, 
we see in the Southern negro populations the same restlessness 
and unwillingness to work steadily, the same ready indulgence 
of the physical appetites, the same mental indolence, which we 
observe in white children who are unhappily without the moral 
education of a good home and years of schooling. 

Mr. Bruce returns often to this thought,—that the negroes 
are a childlike race; but he does not look forward to any marked 
progress in the future. He sees the two races steadily drawing 
apart in the South. There is no social communication to-day 
between the master and the servant in comparison with that in 
slavery days. White children and black associate but little; 
and in the churches, where a large number of blacks used to 
be found, the pews set apart for them are now vacant. The 
negro wishes to be unrestrained in the freest manifestation of his 
appetites and impulses. “The religious emotions that sway the 
blacks at their funerals and revivals, and in their churches, are 
merely a physical drunkenness,” says Mr. Bruce. The negro’s 
creed and the negro’s piety have the faintest possible connection 
with conduct. “Some devout individuals of his race regard 
mere secular pleasures —such as singing and dancing —as far 
more serious offences against the Christian spirit than larceny or 
unchastity.” 





s * The Plantation Negro as a Freeman. By Philip A. Bruce. G. P. Putnam's 
ons. 
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The characteristics mentioned above, and others upon which 
Mr. Bruce dwells, are indeed familiar to any one who has seen 
negroes in any numbers outside of the restraining influence of 
large cities. But he supplies a good deal of positive information 
about other matters not so well known, and yet important in the 
settlement of the negro problem. He declares that the mulattoes 
are dying out, partly because the present equality of the races 
before the law makes illicit connections with mulatto women 
less agreeable to the whites, partly because the blacks are espe- 
cially attracted by mulatto women. A reversion to the original 
type rather than a gradual blending of the races is visible, and 
this fact increases the gravity of the political situation. 

Mr. Bruce asserts the existence at present of great political 
apathy among the negroes, due to their discovery, under the 
Cleveland administration, that their liberties are in no danger 
from the Democrats.* The negro preachers are, as a rule, the 
most active politicians among them, being preachers not because 
of superior eloquence or righteousness of life, but because of 
their greater energy and decision of character, which lead them 
into the most influential career open to the black man among his 
people. The “trick doctor” is, indeed, more immediately power- 
ful; but the very terror of his magic keeps many from embracing 
his calling. Mr. Bruce praises the negro as one of the most will- 
ing and industrious of agricultural laborers when carefully super- 
intended, and he sees little chance for competition by white men 
on the plantation; but the mechanic trades are being gradually 
monopolized by whites, who are more inclined to long hours of 
labor. 

Mr. Bruce presents very thoroughly the dark side of the negro 
problem, which he rightly considers an evil legacy of slavery, not 
yet adjusted. He seems to favor exportation of the blacks, if 
possible, but is at a loss to suggest a promising country upon 
which to discharge them. The one agency in which he has faith 
as a means of real elevation of the black race is not the usual 
public school education, but the industrial and normal training 
which is imparted in such institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee. 
He does not name these schools, but they are plainly implied in 
some of the most hopeful of his utterances. “ Industrial train- 





*Compare with this statement what is said by E. E. Hale of the apathy of the 
Florentines in 1859 as to their political rights and duties, in the North American 
Review for the present month (June).— Ep. 
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ing is entirely in accord,” he says, “with the only career open to 
the mass of the blacks. Such an education has been found 
almost essential even in the higher schools for the preparation of 
colored teachers, because it has brought the most powerful influ- 
ence to bear to foster in them the spirit of discipline. I believe 
that the future will show that no training short of that which is 
considered to be necessary in the normal institute, that educates 
its students with a special literary and industrial object in view, 
will be of lasting benefit to the negroes in the public schools, as 
far as these schools are supposed to equip their pupils for making 
their way in life.” 

Mr. Bruce’s diagnosis will undoubtedly be considered by many 
observers as too unrelieved in its sombreness. It may be well, 
however, in the midst of our national complacencies, to be re- 
minded even in too emphatic a way of the danger, peculiar to 
ourselves among the nations, in the presence of millions of black 
men, citizens and voters, which our long dalliance with the peril 
of human slavery has raised in our path of progress. Certainly, 
we can at least profit by Mr. Bruce’s insistence upon the indus- 
trial school to put manual training at Hampton and Tuskegee, 
for instance, on the securest footing. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS FOR THE COMMON CITIZEN. 


Mr. Moorfield Storey has put into a small pamphlet of some 
thirty pages (which G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue as No. LVIII. of 
“ Questions of the Day”) as much good sense as is found some- 
times in whole volumes of exhortation to American citizens to 
do their political duties. It is sufficiently plain that the republic 
in which we live has a paramount claim upon our allegiance, and 
that no man can be a good citizen who is not, in the true sense of 
the word, one actively interested in “ politics.” Mr. Storey departs 
widely from the common platitudes, however, which all end in 
exhorting men to “go to the primary meetings,” and see that 
none but “good men” are nominated for office. He sees, as 
men of experience constantly see, that professional “ workers ” 
can make public-spirited citizens simply ridiculous at caucuses 
through the perfection of their party machinery. The true 
remedy is for good citizens to cast utterly away the notion of 
servile fealty to a party, right or wrong, in its nominations or its 
platforms, and to associate themselves in bodies like the Civil 
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Service Reform Associations, the brilliant achievements of which 
in educating the public conscience and in forcing legislation 
upon an unwilling but frightened Congress Mr. Storey properly 
brings forward as encouragement to the formation of similar 
clubs for the promotion of other reforms. He points out that no 
citizen need adopt “politics as a career.” It is, in fact, a very 
unremunerative calling as compared with other lines of activity 
open to men of uncommon force. It is one of the most disagree- 
able of all pursuits to a high-minded man who would like to 
preserve his own self-respect. Congress is in that condition of 
legislative imbecility which has fallen upon the French and the 
English legislatures as well. There is little opportunity for 
genuine distinction in the Senate or the House when an able 
man has got into either body. Politics remains “as a duty,” 
having a claim upon a part of the time of the busiest. Non-par- 
tisan organizations for special purposes— such as international 
copyright, tariff reform, ballot reform, and the punishment of 
bribery — are the true field for disinterested political activity. 
Mr. Storey rightly emphasizes the unblushing use of corruption 
funds as the one sorest spot in our body politic; and he places 
the responsibility for the existing bribery where it belongs, when 
he says: “The real offenders are the rich and respectable mem- 
bers of society, who supply the money to accomplish a desired 
political result, who select unscrupulous men to spend it, and 
then shut their eyes. They are responsible for every disgraceful 
use to which their money is put. It is their demand which 
creates the supply of corrupt political managers. When such 
men are no longer wanted, when they can get no money to 
spend, they will sink into their native obscurity. A new Peter 
the Hermit is needed to preach a crusade against indiscriminate 
contributions for campaign purposes, who shall fearlessly place 
the responsibility for corruption where it belongs, and turn the 
force of public opinion upon those who will feel it.” The name 
which Judge Gresham has applied to these respectable corrup- 
tionists, who simply refrain from retailing themselves their funds 


for defeating a just ballot, is too complimentary. He calls them 
“ Pharisees.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


Hosea Ballou: A Marvellous Life-story. By Oscar F. Safford, D.D.— 
A careful study, by a theologian well acquainted with American history, 
of the life, character, and achievement of Hosea Ballou, whom Rev. Dr. 
Safford calls the “greatest theologian” and the “most picturesque char- 
acter” of the Universalist Church, would be a very desirable addition to 
the biographies of great religious leaders. We hope that the series of 
books which the chief publishing house of New England has in prepa- 
ration will include such a volume. It is still needed for the enlighten- 
ment of the world at large. Rev. Dr. Safford’s book, while undoubtedly 
superior to the two preceding lives by M. M. Ballou and Thomas Whitte- 
more, is distinctively written by an admirer for admirers of the same 
household of faith. It is animated and picturesque. It will give a 
clearer idea of the great Universalist preacher than any previous book ; 
but it has no perspective in its eulogy, it does not connect its subject in 
his true historical relation to the religious tendencies of his time, it is 
considerably occupied with a very inadequate defence of Ballou’s resto- 
ration doctrines, and it shows throughout an entire unwillingness or 
inability to adopt any but a sectarian position. Of Calvinism as a 
rigidly logical system, granting its premises to be true, Dr. Safford 
lacks philosophic appreciation, and is content to assail it with the 
familiar invective, which should have had its day with thoughtful men. 

We can imagine few chapters of religious history which would better 
bear investigation and description by a writer gifted with historic imagi- 
nation, himself neither a Unitarian nor a Universalist, than the contrast 
of the two movements in the New England of the early nineteenth 
century. In Brattle Street Church, for instance, there was preaching 
Edward Everett, the darling son of Boston and the pride of Harvard 
College, finished in all the learning of the time, immaculate in scholar- 
ship, as an orator the consummate result of the dignity and the refine- 
ment of his native city, with as little of the ardent apostle in him as 
one could well imagine. On the other hand, in School Street Church, 
about the same time, is a natural genius some fifty years of age, who 
had had not a day’s schooling up to nineteen and the slenderest oppor- 
tunities of later education. He rises in his pulpit, and, as one of his 
disciples relates, thus begins his sermon: “ Brethering, I perceed to dev- 
il-ope and illusterate the follerin p’ints.” What need to say to a discern- 
ing mind that fire and water will sooner do justice to each other than 
Boston Unitarianism and Universalism thus expressing itself! Of no 
Unitarian of that time could it be said that he read little but his Bible; 
but the young Ballou had virtually no other volume in his early poverty, 
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and his biographer tells us that he read next to nothing in later years 
but the Old and New Testaments. The kind of work a mind of great 
native force, with such a lack of training, will do can easily be con- 
jectured. He will preach with inspiration. The secret of religion burns 
in his soul, and he knows how to impart it; but, when he comes to 
explain the Bible, the literature of an antique people of another race, 
when he comes to construct a system of theology, a later generation 
cannot fail to remember Matthew Arnold’s saying: “A man Who knows 
only his Bible does not know that.” Rev. Dr. Safford’s attempts to 
extract logical consistency out of Hosea Ballou’s doctrine of no future 
punishment are pathetic. “He believed the wages of sin is death, sin is 
moral death in itself, its destiny is literally to die. He believed the 
good only is to live. From the bath of death, the soul rises, washed of 
its sins, but possessed of all the good it has achieved. The present pun- 
ishment of sin, instant in all sinful deeds, he held to be the practical 
and Biblical doctrine of judgment.” This is Dr. Safford’s best state- 
ment of Hosea Ballou’s doctrine. How thoroughly it rests upon a con- 
fusion of literal and metaphorical Bible language, and how entirely 
destitute of probability is the idea that physical death has a cleansing 
power over the spirit, we have not space more than to note in the 
briefest way. Ability to discriminate the various elements in the Bible 
implies some literary sense. How deficient Ballou was in this may be 
inferred from the fact that he once wrote one hundred and ninety-eight 
hymns for a new collection, understanding that he was to write rather 
than compile them; and they were such hopeless doggerel that even Dr. 
Safford cannot praise them, but Ballou, he allows, always enjoyed them 
greatly. Dr. Chapin never accepted Ballou’s ideas as to the lack of 
future punishment; and his biographer would have been better advised, 
had he simply expounded them, with no attempt at reconciling them 
with a rational theology. Dr. Ballou’s wit, of which numerous instances 
are given, lay mainly in dodging an embarrassing question; and we 
have a feeling that too many of his followers have been satisfied with 
the same process. 

Dr. Safford’s book must be read by all who would know Hosea Ballou 
and the beginnings of Universalism in this country; and, while it is far 
from being an artistic biography, we would not be understood as imply- 
ing that it is at all hard reading. With no desire to claim perfection for 
our Unitarian forefathers, we can easily see how virtually impossible it 
was that Hosea Ballou and Dr. Channing could really understand each 
other; sympathy was quite out of the question. But one thing must 
never be lost sight of : that each church which lives, lives because it has 
a providential mission ; and this it proves by going on and doing its own 
work, and referring to its history only to show the naturalness of diver- 
sities in the operation of the one Spirit. (Universalist Publishing 
House. ) 
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Social Progress: An Essay. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson.— We 
should call Mr. Thompson a too voluminous writer if we looked only at 
the number of his books, of which this is the third to be issued since 
1884, when he published his very able work on Psychology. But these 
later books are hardly more than long review articles, expanded under 
the guidance of a strong constructive power into volumes of two hun- 
dred pages or less, with many short chapters. The interesting preface 
to this essay is autobiographic, and tells us much about Mr. Thompson’s 
mental career, which is of no small value in forming a just conception of 
him as a writer. He deserves high praise for his devotion to intellectual 
aims,— a fact so rare in our country, and especially so rare among busy 
lawyers, of whom heis one. Mr. Thompson may rightly call attention to 
the striking proof of the compatibility of solid authorship with busi- 
ness activity which his own career affords. We hope, however, that he 
will not be deceived as to the value of his shorter works. They are not 
to be compared, as intellectual achievements, with his System of Psychol- 
ogy. They contain much repetition and much that is the commonplace 
of recent thought, rarely expressed here with such freshness and point- 
edness as to justify its existence in a new book. The three works 
could, with great profit, be condensed into one small volume. We trust 
that Mr. Thompson will not continue to be in such haste to carry out 
the noble ambition of his youth, to write on all the fundamentals of 
human thought. It would be much to the advantage of his reputation 
if he would allow his thought more time to develop and spend a longer 
period on its expression. The thoughts here set forth are those of an 
evolutionist who has respect for all the forces that actually govern social 
progress. Mr. Thompson has enumerated these, and briefly sketched 
their offices. His tone is very fair to all schools of thought, and he has 
divested himself of the few traces of anti-theological zeal to be noted in 
his earlier works. Students of social problems will doubtless find hints 
and suggestions of value here and there; but the work, as a whole, is 
disappointing. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


RECENT BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its Rationality Vindicated. By 
J. 8. Kedney, D.D. (An elaborate treatise, in two imposing volumes, by 
the Professor of Divinity in the Seabury Divinity School, author of 
an able book on “The Beautiful and the Sublime.’”” We shall give 
a notice later. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Francis Bacon: His Life and Philosophy. By John Nichol. Part LL., 
Bacon’s Philosophy. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

A Plain Argument for God. By George Stuart Fullerton. (A vig- 
orous little volume by the Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. J. B. Lippincott Company.) 
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The Religion of Humanity. An address delivered at the Church Con- 
gress, Manchester, Eng., October, 1888. By the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour. (A keen essay on the Positivist faith by an accomplished 
philosophical critic. A. D. F. Randolph.) 

History and Biography. 

The Writings of George Washington. Edited by Worthington C. 
Ford. Vol. I. 1748-1757. (The first volume of the long needed edi- 
tion of Washington’s letters and other writings, collected in the modern 
historical spirit, which was so abundantly lacking in Sparks’s labors. 
The writings are literally reproduced; and they show Washington as 
he was, not as biographers have reconstructed him according to their 
own notions. The edition will fill some fourteen volumes. It is issued 
in handsome style, uniform with the recent editions of Hamilton and 
Franklin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The History of Ancient Civilization. Edited by the Rev. J. Ver- 
schoyle, M.A. (This handbook, a first part of a history of civilization, 
is based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s Histoire Sommaire, which has 
been highly praised by the best authorities abroad. D. Appleton & Co.) 

A Manual of Historical Literature. By Charles Kendall Adams, 
LL.D. (This is a third edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, of 
President Adams’s invaluable aid to historical studies. Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Life of General Lafayette, with a Critical Estimate of his Character 
and Public Acts. By Bayard Tuckerman. (Two volumes. Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By L. A. F. de Bourrienne. In 
four volumes. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Natural Inheritance. By Francis Galton. (A very careful study of 
some aspects of the complex question of human heredity. Macmillan.) 

Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education. (A convenient and well- 
edited hand-book of reference on all subjects connected with education. 
C. W. Bardeen.) 

Our English. By Adams S. Hill. (A collection of five bright and 
keen papers on current English in schools, colleges, newspapers, and 
novels, the pulpit, and conversation, by the able Professor of Rhetoric 
at Harvard. Harpers.) 

Marriage and Divorce in the United States as they are and as they 
ought to be. By D. Convers, 8.S.J.E. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

Prolegomena to In Memoriam. By Thomas Davidson. With an 
Index to the Poem. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Poems and Translations. By W. J. Linton. (Scribner & Welford.) 

Pleas for Progress. By Atticus G. Haygood. (Contains timely papers 


on negro education and other pressing problems of the South. Cranston 
& Stowe.) 
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Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. By Helen Campbell. (A companion 
volume to the same author’s studies of women-workers at home. Rob- 
erts Brothers.) 

The United States: Facts and Figures illustrating the Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Country, and its Material Resources. By J. D. Whitney. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Modern Science Essayist: No. 5, Evolution of Vegetal Life. 
By W. Potts. No. 6, Evolution of Animal Life. By R. W. Raymond. 
(New Ideal Publishing Company.) 

The Constitution of the United States and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in German, French, and English. (Leidlaw Brothers & Co.) 

Portfolio Papers, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, is a collection of minor 
matter from the pages of the well-known art periodical. There are five 
notices of artists,— Constable, Etty, Chintreuil, A. Guignet, and Goya, 
who is very severely handled; some ninety pages of good Notes on 
Esthetics; four brief essays on style, soul and matter in the fine arts, 
the real nature of the fine arts, and the help science can render art. The 
fourth part, in dialogue form, treats pleasantly of book illustration from 
the stand-points of the poet, the artist, and the critic. This will probably 
be the most generally read portion of the whole volume, which has the 
usual charm of Mr. Hamerton’s discursive and easy flow of thought. An 
excellent etching of him from life will be appreciated by his many admir- 
ers. (Roberts Brothers.) 
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The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by George 8. Merriam. pp. 666. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Ethical Religion. By William Mackintire Salter. $1.50. 
Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. By Helen Campbell. $1.00. 
From George H. Ellis, Boston. 

The Scientific Spirit of the Age, and Other Pleas and Discussions. By Frances 

Power Cobbe. pp. 243. 
From Ginn & Company, Boston. 
An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Browning. By William John Alexander, 


of Dalhousie College, Halifax, N.S. pp. 212. (‘Originally delivered in the form of 
lectures to a class of advanced students.”’) 


From G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its Rationality Vindicated. By John Stein- 
fort Kedney, D.D. In two volumes, $5.00. 

From Japan to Granada. Sketches of Observation and Inquiry in a Tour round 
the World in 1887-88. By James Henry Chapin, Ph.D. $1.50.—For sale by Estes 
& Lauriat. 

Physiological Notes on Primary Education and the Study of Language. By Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, M.D. $1.00.— For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The American Unitarian Association will publish early in May Ten Discourses on 
Orthodozry. Delivered in Washington, D.C. (1848-49), by Joseph Henry Allen, Sec- 
ond Edition, in cheap form, designed especially for missionary service and the use 
of the Post-office Mission. . 





